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| speak in the spirit of the British [American?} law, 
which makes liberty commensurate with, and insepara- 
ble from, the British [4 merican?) svil—which proclaims, 
even to the stranger snd the sojourner, the moment he 
sets his foot upon British [American?] earth, that the 
grouné on which he treads is holy, an consecrated by 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation. No matter in 
what language his doom may have been prouounced;— 
no matter what complexion, incompatible with freedom, 
an Indian or an African sun may have burnt upon him; 
—no matter in what disastrous battle his liberty may 
have been cloven down;—no matter with what solemni- 
ties he may have been devoted upon the altar of slavery: 
the first moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, 

America?) the altar and the god sink together in the 
= his soul walks abroad in her own majesty: his bo- 
dy swells beyond the measme of his chains, that burst 
from around him, and he stands redeemed, regenerated, 
and disenthralled, by the irresistible Genius of Universal 
E-mancipation,”’—Cuaran. 








~~ EMIGRATION TO HAYTI. 
GF To humane, conscientious Slave- 
holders..£3 

Wanted, immediately, from twenty to 
fifty SLAVES, to remove and settle in the 
Republic of Hayti, where they will be 
forthwith invested with the rights of free 
men, and receive constant employment 
and liberal wages, in a healthy and plea- 
sant section of the country. 

GF Tue Prick oF PASSAGE WILL BE 
ADVANCED, and every thing furnished of 
which they may stand in need, until they 
shall have time to prepare their houses 
and set in to work. None will be taken, 
however, but such as reside in country 
places, and (those who are of sufficient 
age) accustomed to agricultural or me- 
chanical labor. 

Application may be made to the under- 
signed, at No. 135, Market-street, Bal- 
timore. Lunpy & Garrison. 

N.B. Editors of Newspapers, friendly 
to the colonization of the colored race, 
are respectfully requested to notice the 
above. 


CULTURE OF SUGAR BY FREE 
LABOR. 


The production of the different staple 
commodities of our Southern country, by 
Free Labor, is every day assuming a great- 
er degree of importance in the estimation 
of philanthropists and others. The grand 
question, whether free or slave labor is 
the most profitable, is listened to with 
anxiety by thousands, and its solution is 
with them an interesting desideratum. 
Whatever may tend to throw light upon 
this subject, commands our attention; 
and, as in duty bound, we shall endeav- 
or to chronicle every species of informa- 
tion relative thereto. 

Experiments have, at various times, 
been made in the British West India Col- 
onies, in South America, and in some 


wo 

portions of the United States, which have 
clearly shewn (so far as their results have 
been promulgated ) that the labor of slaves 
will never bear a competition with that 
of free men, when fairly tested. This 
has been proven, beyond the power of 
contradiction, in the culture of grain and 
tobacco, in our middle States; and it 
will, ere long, be made to appear in that 
of cotton, rice, and sugar, in the South, 
to say nothing of other productions. In 
North-Carolina and Alabama, numbers 
of planters are engaged in the cultivation 
of cotton without the aid of slaves; and 
in Louisiana and Florida sugar is pro- 
duced in like manner, yet to what extent 
we are, at present, unable to state. 

But the most important item of infor- 
mation connected with this matter, that 
has yet come under our review, is the 
substance of a Letter from H. G. Ward, 
British Envoy to the Republic of Mexico, 
dated the 13th of March, 1826. This 
letter was officialiy communicated to the 
Right Hon. George Canning, and laid be- 
fore the British Parliament. For the grat- 
ification of our readers, we copy it below. 
The London “ Anti-Slavery Monthly Re- 
porter,” from which we extract this val- 
uable communication, uses the following 
strong language upon the subject:— 

«« We may spare ourselves the trouble 
of confuting the elaborate misstatements 
of our adversaries on this question. The 
controversy is fast tending to its termina- 
tion. The march of events will scarcely 
leave room much longer, either for mis- 
representation or misapprehension. The 
facilities already given in Bengal by Lord 
W. Bentinck, to the investment of Brit- 
ish capital and the developement of Brit- 
ish skill in the cultivation of the soil; the 
almost certainty that those fiscal regula- 
tions which have hitherto depressed the 
growth of sugar in Bengal, and prevented 
the large increase of its imports into this 
country, will soon be repealed ; the pros- 
pect of an early removal of the other re- 
strictions which still fetter the commerce 
of our Eastern possessions; the rapidly 
increasing population and prosperity of 
Hayti; the official statements of Mr. Ward, 
as to the profitable culture of sugar by 
free labor in Mexico; and the rapid ex- 
tension of the manufacture of beet root 

in France; a prelude, as we con- 
ceive, to its introduction into this country, 
and especially into Ireland; all these cir- 
cumstances combined, afford a promise 
which can scarcely fail of seeing a death- 
blow inflicted on the culture of sugar by 
slave-labor, which all the misrepresenta- 
tions of all the slave holders in the world, 





with all their clamorous partizans in this 











country cannot avert, or even long retard. 
We mean, however, shortly to recur to 
the subject.” 

We shall not extend our remarks at 
this time, upon the subject before us; but 
we request our friends—the friends of the 
African race, and the advocates of the 
holy cause of emancipation—to furnish 
us with all the information that may be 
within their reach, tending in the least 
degree to throw light upon it, that we may 
lay the same before the public, and there- 
by promote the work of humanity, while 
it subserves the interest of every class of 
people. More good by a thousand times 





may be done in this way, towards the re- 
demption of our national character, and | 
the dissolution of the horrible despotism | 
that prevails in our country, than will be! 
effected by all the Colonization Societics | 
that ever thronged the brain of the most vis- 
ionary enthusiast upon earth. The know- 
ledge of the superior advantages of free 


labor has been mainly instrumental in lib- | 


erating 10,000 slaves in New York ; 20,- 
000 in the other States of this republic; 
10,000 in Mexico; and perhaps twenty 
times that number in South America. It is 
even now aiding the liberation of 500,000 
more in the United States, and $00,000 
in the British West Indies !—And further, 
it is destined to perform an important 
part in breaking the fetters of bondage 
that will yet dangle from the limbs of 5,- 
000,000 human beings in this blessed 
Christian (O, no—heathen) land; unless, 
indeed, the Almighty shall, in his right- 
eous judgments, permit the Gordian tie 
of cruel oppression to be severed in a 
more dreadful manner!—v. 


From the “ Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter,” of 
ugust, 1829. 


Jn our last number we promised to lay 
before our readers the official Report of 
Mr. Ward, our Mexican Ehvoy, on the 
important subject of the culture of Sugar 
by free labour. It is as follows: 


Mexico, March 18, 1826. 

Sin,—The possibility of introducing a 
system of free labour into the West India 
Islands having been so much discussed in 
England, I conceived that it might not be 
uninteresting to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to receive some details respecting 
the result of the experiment in this coun- 
try, where it certainly has had a fair trial. 

I accordingly took advantage of Mr. 
Morier’s prolonged stay here to visit the 
Valley of Cuernavaca, and Cuantla Amil- 


not a single slave is at present employed 
in their cultivation. 

I have the honor to inclose a sketch 
of the observations which I was enabled 
to make upon this journey, together with 
such details as I have thought best calcu- 
lated to show both the scale upon which 
these estates are worked, and the com- 
plete success with which the abolition of 
slavery has, in this instance, been attended. 


The valley which extends almost un- 
interruptedly from Cuernavaca to Cuant- 
la Amilpas, and Jyncar, (covering a space 
of about forty miles,) is situated on the 
road to Acapulco, at the foot of the first 
range of mountains by which the de- 
scent from the Table Land towards the 
south-west commences, about fifty miles 
from the Capital. 

It is about 2,000 feet lower than the 

Table Land of Mexico. The difference 
of temperature is proportionably great, so 
that two days are sufficient to transport 
‘the traveller into the very midst of Tier- 
ira Caliente. 
The vicinity to the capital was proba- 
‘bly one of the circumstances which in- 
duced the first planters to establish them- 
selves in this district. The richness of 
the soil, and the abundance of water 
which they found throughout the plain, 
convinced them that they could not have 
made a better choice. 

It is believed that the sugar-cane was 
first planted there about one hundred 
years ago ; from that time the number of 
sugar-estates has gone on increasing, un- 
til there is now hardly an acre of ground 
on the whole plain which is not turned 
to account. 

The cultivation was originally carried 
on entirely by slaves, who were purchased 
at Vera Cruz, at from $00 to 400 dollars 
each. 

It was found, however, that this system 
was attended with considerable incon- 
venience, it being impossible to secure a 
sufficient supply of slaves during a war. 
The losses likewise, at all times, were 
great, as many of the slaves were unable 
to support the fatigue and changes of tem- 
perature, to which they were exposed on 
the journey from Vera Cruz to Cuernava- 
ca, and perished, either on the road, or 
soon after their arrival. 

Several of the great proprietors were 

induced by these circumstances to give 
liberty to a certain number of their slaves 
annually, and by encouraging marriages 
between them and the Indians of the 
country, to propagate a race of free la- 
bourers, who might be employed when a 
supply of slaves was no longer to be ob- 
tained. 
The plan proved so eminently success- 
ful, that on some of the largest estates 
oe was not a single slave in the year 
1808. 

The policy of the measure became still 
more apparent on the breaking wut of the 





pas, which supplies a of the 
federation with sugar aed eofiee, thonge 


revolution in 1810. 
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The planters who had not adopted \divided into gangs of four each, in feed- 
the system of gradual emancipation be~|\ng the engine day and night; fourteen 
fore that period, saw themselves aban-| atend the boilers; twelve keep up the 
doned, and were forced, in many in-| files; four turn the cane in the sun, after 
stances, to give up working their estates,| thy juice has been expressed, and dry it 
as their slaves took advantage of the ap-| for fuel; and ten are constantly at work 
proach of the insurgents to join them en! in the warehouse clarifying the sugar, and 
masse; while those who had provided) removing it afterwards to the general 
themse!ves with a mixed cast of free la- | store-room, from whence it is sent to the 
borers, retained even during the worst | market. 
times, a sufficient number of mentoen-| The art of refining, though well under- 
able them to continue to cultivate their | stood, is seldom or never carried beyond 
lands, although upon a smaller scale. | the first degree of the process, there be- 

The insurrection, however, proved high-| ing no demand for double-refined sugar 
ly injurious to the proprietors in general. |in the market; and the consequence is, 
Most of them were Europeans, and as) that though abounding in saccharine mat- 
such, particularly obnoxious to the in-| ter, the article is for the most part coarse 
surgents; and although by coalescing a-|in appearance, and of bad colour. 
mongst themselves and maintaining a| ‘The arroba of 25 lbs. sells in Mexico 

considerable armed force for their de-| for about three dollars, or two dollars and | 
fence, they prevented the enemy on sev-ja half, if not of the best quality. 
eral occasions from entering the valley, great Haciendas expend in wages to the | 
they found it impossible to secure their | workmen and other current clrarges, from | 
communication with the capital, and were | 800 to 1,200 dollars a week. 

thus often deprived of the only market} Jt often happens, however, that in a 
for their goods. In the year 1814 too,| good year the sale of the molasses alone 
the siege of Cuantla, which Monelos had | is sufficient to defray the expense, so that 
occupied, and which he defended for | the sugar remains a clear profit. 

three whole months against the vice-re-| For every arroba of -agar an equal 
gal army under General Calleja, spread | quantity of molasses is produced, which 
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a 
ed in, which is called the semillero. The 
third year the young trees are transplant- 
ed to the open field, where they begin 
almost immediately to produce some- 
thing, and the fourth they may be reck- 
oned in full vigour. They last from five 
and twenty to thirty years. 

Isaw most of the Haciendas enume- 
rated in the preceding list; but was struck 
with none so much as with Santa Ines, 
which is beautifully kept up. It is al- 
most the only estate which possesses a 


large distillery, which produces from | 


4,000 to 5,000 barrels of Chingarito 
yearly. 

The barrel in Mexico is worth twenty- 
four dollars, with duties and carriage de- 


has sanctioned these dreadful innova- 
tions. Doubtless you could all testify to 
numberless deprivations and time-worn 
hardships, and to the fact that the greater 
portion of our days are passed in per- 
plexity, and our nights in anxiety and 
care. Then is it not right, yea absolute- 
ly necessary, to examine this subject im- 
partially, and prepare to rectify these 
abuses through the aid of Divine Provi- 
dence and the co-operation of the (justly 
to be extolled) colonization system? We 
have folded our arms, shut our eyes, and 
stopped our ears too long. How can we 
remain indifferent to so important a sub- 
ject, when we are so loudly called upon 
by honor, morality and religion, by a love 


mam mo htm me ae ie 


ducted ; an idea may be formed by this 
of the immense annual value of the estate. 


The |ductive, as it is much more extensive, 





destruction throughout the district. sells, at the door of the Hacienda, for five 
Several of the Haciendas have not yet | rials and a half the arroba. It is bought 
even recovered the losses which they then | up by the proprietors of the small distil- 
sustained, and some, which were quite | leries, which abound to such a degree, 
ruined, have never been rebuilt. In gen-| that in the neighborhood of Cuernavaca 
eral, however, the last eight years of com- | alone from 25,000 to $0,000 barrels of 
parative tranquillity have been sufficient | Chingarito (a sort of rum) are made an- 
to restore things to their ancient state, and | nually. 
I could not learn that the produce of the The distance from Cuernavaca to Cu- 


| pends entirely upon the supply of water: | 





different estates about Cuernavaca had | antla is about twenty-five miles ; and with 
ever greatly exceeded that of the last | the exception of a ridge of mountains 
twelve months. which separates the two valleys, the whole 
The scale upon which these estates are | intervening space is richly cultivated. 
worked is enormous. From asupposition| After passing through the village of 
that the ground is exhausted by two suc- | Yantepec, which lies at the foot of the 
cessive crops, the Mexican planters run | mountuin, there is a constant succession 
into the contrary extreme, and divide their | of Haciendas, most of which appear admi- 
sugar-lands into four equal parts, one on- | rably kept up. 
ly of which is taken annually into culti-| ‘The most remarkable in the district of 
vation. The remaining three are turned | Cuantla are San Carlos, Pantitlan, Coco- 
to no account, so that an idea may be | yéc, Calcleron, Casasano, Santa Ines, Co- 
formed of the extent of an estate upon | hahuistla, Napastlan, and Yenestepango, 
which so enermous a quantity of land is | none of which produce less than 30,000 
allowed to remain unemployed. arrobas of sugar annually, while the annu- 
The largest Haciendas in the neigh-/| al produce of some (Cohahuistla and Ye- 
borhood of Cuernavaca are those of Yem-| nestepango) may be estimated at from 40,- 
isco and San Gabriel, ,both of which be-| 000-to 50,000. 
Jong to the family of Don Gabriel Yermo,| ‘The Haciendas of Cocoyéc and Pantit- 
an old Spaniard, famous for the arrest of | Jan enjoy the additional »dvantage of be- 
the viceroy Sturrrigaray in 1808, with |ing not only sugar but coffee-estates. 
which the Mexican Revolution may be| ‘Their owner. Don Antonio Velasco, in- 
said to have commenced,) Treinta Pesos, | troduced, at a great expense, from Cor- 
El Puente, Meacatlan, San Easpar, and | dova, the cultivation of this plant, which 
San Vicente Chicouquac. Each of these | has succeeded perfectly. He has now up- 
estates produces annually, from 25,000) on his two estates upwards of 500,000 
to 40,000 arrobas of sugar, of 25 Ibs. | plants, 50,000 of which are already in full 
weight each, (about 5,250,000 Ibs., tak-|yigour. ‘The produce of the last year a- 
ing $0,000 arrobas as the average pro- | mounted tu 5,000 arrobus, or 125,000 Ibs. 
duce,) and to this at least another million | of coffee, and as a great nuinber of the 
may be added, for a number of other young plants will begin to bear this year, 
smaller estates not included in this list. |jt is supposed that the amount will be 
The crops are usually most abundant, | more than doubled. 
the cane being planted much thicker than} Coffee is now selling at seven dollars 
is customary in Jamaica, and the machin-|the arroba in Mexico. Its cultivation 
ery, in the opinion of Dr, Wilson, who} would therefore prove indefinitely more 
accompanied me, and who has been much advantageous than that of the cane, if the 
in the West India Islands, is fully equal | demand were equally great. But cofiee 
to any used in the British colonies. is by no means in general use in this 
The number of workinen generally | country, nor is Cuantla the only place 


employed upon an estate capable of pro-) from whence this demand can besupplied. 
ducing 40,000 arrobas of sugar amounts 


to 150, with occasional additions when 
the season is late, or, the work has been 
retarded by any accidéntal cause. 


The laborers are mostly paid by the 
piece, and many of them can earn, if in- 
dustrious, from six to seven rials per diem, 
($s. $d. or 3s. 9 1-2d. English money, 
reckoning the dollar at 4s. 4d.) 


Fifty men are employed in watering 
the canes, twenty in cutting, ten in bring- 
ing the cut canes from the field, (each 
with six mules,) twenty-five (mostly boys) 
in separating the green tops, which they 
nse for fodder, and binding up the re- 
mainder for the muleteers. Twenty men, 





There are immense coffee plantations 
in the vicinity of Cordova, and the whole 
of the Eastern coast is of course supplied 
by the nearest market. Were this not the 
case, the speculation would prove a very 
lucrative one, as a coffee-estate of 200,000 
plants does not require the constant at- 
tendance of above twenty men, (to weed 
and water,) and consequently entails up- 
on the proprietor but little expense. 

The average produce of each tree may 
be estimated at two pounds and a half. 

The young plants require great care 
and attention, and must be protected from 
the sun for two whole years. For this 


purpose a large piece of ground is cover- 





for ourselves and our posterity? Let us 
no longer disregard these high obliga- 
tions, but let us enter into a thorough in- 
vestigation of the subject; let us unite 
into select societies for the purpose of 
digesting a plan for raising funds to be 
appropriated ‘o this graud object. Thus 
Friars; and as the abbot is changed by |united in order, and co-operating under 
the rules of the order every three years, |the virtuous ties of brotherly love, the 
the overseers of the Hacienda are usually | now apparent difficulties attendant upon 
changed with him, and they consequently |the accomplishment of our wishes will 
allow every’ thing to go to ruin. ‘vanish before us like the dew on the 

In general, the fertility of an estate de- | mountain before the rising sun. 

But in pointing out, from time to time, 
the ultimate modes for our transition, 
shall | long be alone? Shall | not find 
thousands of responding voices, (and par- 
ticularly among the Atlantic cities,) ready 
to inspire our most distant brethren with 
the hope of urging forward the benevo- 
lent contest, and of exciting a generous 
emulation to become first in the ranks of 
usefulness? 

Whilst I am making these expositions, 
do not, my brethren, indulge yourselves 
in the popular yet ridiculous notion, that 
although my situation is similar to yours, 
l assume a dictatorial authority in thus 
addressing you in the language of sober- 
ness and truth, | address you upon the 
basis of perfect equality and reciprocity, 
and concede unto you all the right of 
accepting or rejecting any part of my ad- 
vice. I am actuated by higher motives— 
by brotherly-love—by a desire to behold 
you clothed with all the dignity of hu- 
man nature, and in the possession of un- 
sophisticated freedom ;—for | fear, my 
brethren, that too many of us (particular- 
ly of the North) are pampering ourselves 
with the deceitful promises of the present 
moment, and sleeping, as it were, in fra- 
gile barks, and dreaming of perpetual sun- 
shine. Are we not admonished, in many 
instances, from the enjoyment of a reve- 
rie so deceptions? So were our coloured 
brethren of Ohio deceived—and what 
is their situation now? The place that 
knew them once, can know them no more 
forever; and the same arm that oppress- 
ed and drove out the one, can overthrow 
and drive out the other-—a fact sufficient 
in itself to strike alarm into every breast 
that is not wholly dispossessed of virtuous 
sensibility—Shall we not, then, confide 
ourselves to the protection, and ask the 
aid of that supernal power, which pro- 
tected the children of Israel, and assist- 
ed them in the prosecution of the great 
and noble design of transporting them- 
'selves from the land of darkness and op- 
pression, to that of light and liberty? 


Let us no longer indulge in the popu- 
lar clamor of “Why does not Mr. or 
Mrs. such a one emigrate, before they at- 
tempt to persuade others todo so?” But 
let us consider that it is the duty of each 
and every one of us to provide for our- 
selves and posterity. And shall we slack- 
en our exertions, when circumstances 
appear so particularly imperious ? 

I know it is almost impossible for us 
to leave the land of our nativity, where 
we have so often watered the graves of 
our parents with the tears of our child- 
hood; but in exchange for all these 
gratifying reflections, we shall receive 
perpetual blessings—enjoy all the dignifi- 


Cohahuistlan might be still more pro- 


and commands a greater supply of water, 
but it is not done justice to. The estate 
belongs to the convent of Dominican 





the produce of those which have only | 
enough for irrigation, and are forced to 
work their wheels by mules, will seldom 
be found, whatever may be the quality of 
the soil, to amount to one third of those 
which can command a sufficient supply 
for both purposes, 

in the quality of the soil there is but 
little difference. 

The average annual produce of all the 
estates it would hardly be possibe to 
compute, 

The greatest part of it is,sent to the cap- 
ital, from whence it is distributed to the 
different provinces; muleteers, however, 
often come direet from the interior. 

It is a curious fact, that an immense 
quantity of sugar is yearly remitted to 
Vera Cruz, not for exportation, but for 
the home consumption of a province 
which might produce sugar enough to 
supply all Europe, if it chose to turn to 
account the advantages with which na- 
ture has so richly endowed it. 

The most remarkable circumstance, 
however, is the total abolition of slavery 
in a district where such a mass of colo- 
nial fruits is produced, and the success 
with which the introduction of free labour 
has been attended; it is this which has 
induced me to lay these observations be- 
fore his Majesty's Government, and to 
hope that they may be esteemed not whol- 
ly unworthy of ils attention. 

(signed ) H. G. Warp. 

Right Hon. G. Canning, &c. &e. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
AN ADDRESS TO THE FREE PEOPLE 
COLOUR IN THE U. 8. 
NO. TL. 

“ Be thou first our efforts to befriend — 

His praise is lost who waits till all commend.” 

Breturex—lIn addressing you from 
time to time, as circumstances will admit, 
may ! indulge in the pleasing anticipation 
of arresting your attention to an impartial 
appeal to your understanding—to your 
correctness of judgment, and to your in- 
tegrity as men? 

Renowned as the people of the U. 8. 
are for liberty and equal laws—recogni- 
zing as first among the most sacred of 
all truths, that all men are born free and 
equal, and that government is instituted 
for the common benefit, protection and 
security of every individual—yet these 
blessings and privileges are but partially 
enjoyed on our Our actions are 
unjustly controll ur persons frequent- 
ly insulted and abused; and in every case 
of suffering on our part, redress is 
slow, and often altogether unattainable. 
Thus the barriers of constitutional secu- 


or 











rity have been thrown down, and customled duties and pleasures of respectable: 
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gooiety~—and in the evening of our days, 
when we shall stand upon the narrow 


isthmus that divides old age from the 
grave, we shall be able to look with joy- 
ous emulation upon the calm quiescence 
of surrounding objects, and bequeath a 
Jorious inheritance to our posterity. 

The friends of suffering humanity, 
antecedent to the organization of the 
Colonization Society, felt the most lively 
solicitude to devise and execute some 
plan, which should ameliorate our condi- 
tion. By some it was thought propitious 
to colonize us in the Western country, or 
in Florida; but taking into consideration 
our early impressions of obedience and 
submission, and the no less habitual ar- 


For the Genius of Universal Enmucipation. 
THE CLAIMS OF THE SLAVE. 
AN ORATION DELIVERED AT AN EXHIBI-~ 
TION OF THE STUDENTS OF BENNING- 
TON (VT.) SEMINARY—ocT. 1529. 


There is one dark spot upon the an- 
nals of my country’s fame; there is one 
stain which the purest, holiest dews and 
rains of heaven cannot for ages wash 
away. Here men are slaves. There is 
something in the word slave which chiils 
the heart; which brings up to the imagi- 
nation millions that groan beneath the 
chains of bondage, chains forged by bro- 
thers, created in the same image and by 
the same Almighty hand. To attempt a 
discussion of the question, whether sla- 





rogance and assumption of superiority 
among the whites, it was thought that | 


it might contribute to disqualify us for | before such an audience, would be idie 
the enjoyment of liberty and of equality. | and useless. But 1 wish to remark that 


The public mind being thus engaged | 


as to the practicability of colonizing US | eq a question of expediency, and the ap- 
by our own consent, a plan was at last de- | peals of the philanthropist have oo long 
veloped, through the pious zeal and perse-' een made to the humanily and benevo- 


vering exertions of a clergyman of New- 
Jersey and a citizen of the District of 
Columbia, who succeeded in organizing 
an association about twelve years ago, 
for the purpose of colonizing us upon 
the West coast of Africa, (where we 
could become a homogeneous race of 
freemen,) depending alone upon the lib- 
erality and generosity of the public to 
sustain its pecuniary wants, by whom 
they have not been disappointed. 

Tbe managers having obtained, by an 
exploring expedition, the necessary local 


information, despatched in 1820 a vessel 


containing eighty-three persons of colour. 
From that time to the present, the Colony 


has increased in population and prosper-| on to make its threatenings good. ‘The 


of God he has a claim, a right to his 


;thought that a man could not present a 


very is compatible with our duties to 
God and man, at such a time as this, and 


the question has too long been consider- 


lence of men. ‘The treatment which 
these appeals have received, proves that 
some higher motives are necessary, that 
some more desperate remedies are to be 
made use of. Jt seems to have been for- 
gotten that the slave had a claim on his 
master; but he has a claim, in the sight 


freedom, which no earthly power can 
wrest from him. ‘T'oo long has it been 





claim, unless he had his sword in his | 
hand to make it good. But it is not so. | 
The voice that comes from the southern | 
plantations brings with it a demand, a fear- 
ful de:nand, one that calls loud on heav- 
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desolate island, and hide me from the 
face of man. Southern gentlemen will 
maintain their darling policy, and they 
may rue it, they may rue it when the 
stern lip shall disdain to ask them for 
mercy. Man’s proud spirit cannot always 
brook oppression. If trampled upon, he 
will be revenged. The voice which has 
plead so long in vain will be hushed, and 
retribution will be sought in tones of 
thunder. It will be sought and obtained, 
when the midnight flame ascends, when 
the blood of innocent women and chil- 
dren flows with the blood of guilty hus- 
bands and fathers. And if it comes to 
this, that the slaves must forever remain 
in their present condition or sacrifice 
their masters; if the question is whether 
they and their posterity shall groan in 
eternal bondage, or recover their liberty 
by burning and slaughter;—I would say, 
let the sacrifice be made, and let death 
and desolation sweep over this devoted 
land. But | see a better prospect before 
us; I see the dawning of a brighter day. 
I behold the sons of bondage returning 
in long succession across the dark Atlan- 
tic to their native home. With joyful 
emotions | look forward to the day when 
the palmy groves of Africa shall resound 
with the grateful songs of her ransomed 
sons; when Christian temples shall rise 
along the banks of her Niger, and the 
wrongs of past ages be forgoiten. 
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yet in your power to do. What evil we 
again ask can arise from it. If it should 
be said that in confining yourselves to 
articles raised by freemen, the supply 
would be inadequate, and the price, en- 
hanced, the latter objection would ope- 
‘Tate to remove the former, but surely 
neither of them could have weight with a 
‘moral and religious people. It ought not 
to excite surprize, if articles unjustly ob- 
'tained should be sold at lower rates than 





‘those that were not.* 


If the blessed consequences we have 
anticipated from the influence of your 
example be overrated, that influence mus* 
nevertheless be great; but should it, as in 
your testimony against war, be apparently 
small, it would surely be no inconsidera- 
ble source of consolativn, to be able to 
reflect, that you had cleared your own 
hands of so grievous an oppression. 





*It may be said that purchasing articles rais- 
ed by freemen is only taking so much from the 
market, and that consequently others would be 
confined to those raised by slaves, without di- 
minishing the evil—it is only necessary to ex- 
amine this argument, and indeed almost every 
other, as they would bear on prize goods, to prove 
their fallacy. What has man to i with conse- 
quences? His business is with the justice of his 
actions—tho’ nothing can be more obvious than 
the good effects of this step, in every point of 
view. 
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| 
ADDRESS TO THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF | 


FRIENDS, ON THE CONTINUATION oF | 
NEGRO SLAVERY. 

‘ No. X. 

Could we “delineate the dark and 


melancholy features of negro slavery,” 


ed otherwise, saving those individual cas-| sj,ye has a right to be free. He has not |the strong arm of Oppression compelling | 


ualties incident to a removal from one 
climate to another. It contains at this 
time about 1400 inhabitants—possesses 
territory fairly and peaceably acquired 
suflicient for its present purposes, an 
may readily procure more according to 


jconsented to be bound. And in what \the reluctant sufferer to drink the bitter- | 


est draught of complicated misery, would | = 


master find his warrant? He has no au- 
‘thority, and if he claims any, fora mo- 
'ment, he is as guilty as a highwayman or 
la pirate. He has no right to say when’! 


jcode of laws, human or divine, does his | 





form indeed a part, but a part only of the 
mournful picture. ‘There are other traits 
which, in the view of a religious society | 
like yours, must be of infinitely greater 


its wants. In short, the colonists are he will give his slaves their liberty, any | importance. : 
healthy, cultivate farms, follow mechani-|j ore than the thief has to say when he| ‘I'he victim of oppression, after a few 


cal trades, and enjoy commerce with the 
natives on the coast. As a community, 
it stands deservedly high. It protects the 
rights of persons and property, and has 
its courts and its militia: it has schools 
established for the children of colonists 
and natives: it has a printing press and 
& public library, and many other advan- 
tages, of which a more particular notice 
will be taken in some future address. 

Thus, my friends, is it rich in its pres- 
ent aspect, and far richer in its future 
destinies. It is the land to renovate the 
African’s exertions, and to promote his 
talents: and if she proceeds as she seems 
to promise, who shall say for what a mys- 
terious Providence has not ordained her? 
These imperfect suggestions, however 
feebly expressed, are the result of much in- 
quiry and research, and may be relied on. 

Respectfully, &c. 
Jno. B. Herpurn. 


P. 8. Since I wrote the above, I have 
perused the answer to my first number, 
styled “ Hear both Sides,” and signed by 
“A Coloured Baltimorean.” 1 would 
merely observe, that if the Coloured Bal- 
timorean will give his name, | will en- 
deavour (without pleading my want of 
education) to divest him, by arguments 
at any rate sincere, of the laurels bestow- 
ed upon him, by apparently partial edi- 
tors; and as scripture quotations seem 
to be the pillars upon which the gentle- 
man has built his mighty fabric, J will 
(upon compliance with the above men- 
tioned conditions) with his own weapons 
endeavour to demolish the structure 
which is so much commended in an edi- 
torial paragraph by oc. J. B. 

{Our “ partiality” in this discussion in- 
clines to the side of “A Colored Balti- 
morean,” simply because it appears to be 
the more eqitable.|— Eds, 


|will restore your stolen goods. To talk | 
about the gradual emancipation of the 
slave, is to countenance the oppressor. | 
There is no righteous mode of doing 
away the evil, but to unmanacle the slave 
at once. 

Let not the name of liberty be heard 
in this polluted land till every chain is 
riven, and the last one of Afric’s clime is 
borne to his long lost home, Men say 
truly that the slave is a degraded being, 
debased almost to a level with the brute 
creation. But who caused him to be thus 
j\degraded? Was it a God of justice and 
|mercy? No, it was man, vile and sin- 
iful man, that bound his soul and body 
to the earth. Oh if our eves could see 
the many generations that have been torn 
from their country and their homes, their 
wives and their children, and doomed to 
toil for reckless lords, through summer's 
heat and winter’s cold, till death should 
end their sufferings, our cheeks might 
well be crimsoned for the guilt of our 
country. If our ears could hear all the 
groans which the broad Atlantic and the 
fur Mississippi have heard, our spirits 
would recoil as from the horrors of the 
lower world. 

But the slave will not always groan and 
offer up his humble complaints. Other 
and more deadly murmurs have already 
reached our ears. St. Domingo can tell 
us what those murmurs mean. St. Do- 
mingo can tell us what will be the result. 
And if an insurrection among the slaves 
should take place, we are bound by the 
constitution of our country to assist their 
masters in bringing them to subjection. 
And who is prepared to assist them? Who 
is so heaven-daring as to dip his sword 
in the blood of the innocent African? 
Rather than raise my hand against the 
rising slave, | would leave my beloved 

















country, | wonld betake me to some 


short years, effects his escape; he cannot 
be pursued beyond the grave. And had 
the evil we deplore been more limited in 
its effects; had there been none to follow 
us, and no hereafter, we might have si- 
lently sunk into the grave with the pre- 


|sent generation of men, in the hope that 


the mantle af oblivion might soon have 
been permitted to cover man, and his 
crimes forever. 

But if to this fugitive state of being 
the enlightened mind cannot be confined, 
what then is the situation of those, who 
by trampling on the clearest injunctions, 
of the gospel, reject all participation in 
its promises? compelled to hide even 
from themselves, if it were possible, the 
state of apprehension and alarm in which 


they live. To see these too thoughtless, 


too cruel men, descend from age to age, 
in continual succession, to a state of final 
retribution, is surely an awful prospect. 
Your religious society may contain in 
various parts of the world two hundred 
thousand individuals. Reflect for a mo- 
ment on the number of human beings 
who are toiling from year to year in the 
degraded situation of slaves, to supply 
with articles of luxury those only, and 
you may form some idea how far you are 
supporting a system, in all its parts so 
fraught with misery. And what are the 
objections to the step proposed? In the 
liberation of your slaves, some of them 
were seized, and sold to masters far more 
cruel. In your testimony against war, 
you have frequently been found trans- 
gressing the laws of your country; but 
ere means are put into your hands, that 
can injure no one—violate no law, and 
over which others can have no control, 
as if they were purposely afforded to test’ 
the sincerity of your declarations. Remit 
then to the miserable sufferers such por- 
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The following paragraph is copied 
froin the Columbia (8. C.) Telescope, 
one of the most flaming papers in our 
country, full of frenzy and sedition. 
The writer, it seems, is of opinion, that 
teaching slaves to read and write “should 
be held criminal in a country like this”!! 
and he humanely hopes that a law to 
that effect will be speedily enacted! 
Ye lukewarm, timorous Christians—ye 
temporising Philanthropiste—ye noisy, 
vain and babbling Patriots—ye Advo- 
cates for the Gradual Abolition of Slave- 
ry—Look at tas!!! A perusal of it 
should stir up the blood of palsied old 
age—give courage to a craven—establish 
the wavering—seal up the lips of vain 
glory—and open the eyes of the most in- 
fatuated apologists. —a. 

Mr. Ediltor—I have been informed 
that certain individuals who have settled 
amongst us, are so much interested in 
the improvement of our slave population, 
that they devote part of their time in 
teaching them to read and write. This 
is certainly impolitic if not criminal, and 
ought not to be allowed. If there is no 
law to punish such humane and patriotic 
instructors, it is high time to enact one. 
I am told there is a law against teaching 
slaves to write, but no penalty for teach- 
ing them to read. { think, sir, both should 
be held criminal in a country like this, 
and if such be not the law, ! hope the 
approaching session of the Legislature 
will not adjourn without giving us one 
to that effect. In the mean time, ] would 
suggest to the individuals alluded to, the 
propriety of respecting, in this particular 
at least, the interest of the south. 

H. 


&P Next week we shall introduce into 
our Black List, the Governors of North 





tion of the residue of their teil, as it is 


nad Sonth C2rolina. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT 15 PRINCIPALLY SUPERIN- 
TENDED BY A LADY- 





OPINIONS. 

We have been so long accustomed to 
consider the duty of the female sex, with 
regard to slavery, as entirely plain, that 
we had almost imagined it must be 
equally so to any unprejudiced thinker 
upoa the subject. Not that we expected 
to find no difference of feeling, or con- 
trariety of sentiment; apathy and preju- 
dices we were prepared for; but we cer- 
tainly had not thought that the interfer- 
ence of woman in behalf of suffering hu- 
manity, could be seriously objected to, as 
improper, and at variance with right prin- 
ciples. Yet this we are sorry to find is 
the light in which it is regarded by one 
of our own sex—a lady whose talents and 
character we respect very highly, and 
whose approbation of the course we are 
pursuing we should be proud to have ob- 
tained. But as this is withheld, and it is 
probable she may not be singular in her 
opinions, we have taken the liberty of 
quoting some of her sentiments, and ap- 
pending to them a statement of our own 
ideas on the same subject. 

«Should you inquire why I do not de- 
vote myself more sedulously to promote 
the cause of emancipation ?—I would tell 
you, that I think it is a work which re- 
quires the energies of men.” 

And so it does; but it requires also the 
influence of woman. She was given to 
man ‘to be a helpmeet for him ;’ and it is 
therefore her duty, whenever she can do 
so, to lend him her aid in every great 
work of philanthropy. In this her co- 
operation may be of essential service, 
without leading her one step beyond her 


own proper sphere. Free Labor, one of 


the most efficient means of abolishing 
slavery, may be encouraged by her, even 
better than by men—for.it is her task to 
provide for the wants of her household, 
and of course optional to give the prefer- 
ence to goods of this class. 


“It is a subject so connected with 
those of government, of law and politics, 
that I should fear the direct or even ap- 
parent interference of my own sex, would 


be a departure from that propriety of 


character which nature, as well as society, 
imposes on woman.” 


It is true that it is a question of gov- 
ernment and politics, but it also rests up- 
on the broader basis of humanity and jus- 
tice; and it is on this ground only, that 
we advocate the interference of women. 
We have not the least desire to see our 
own sex transformed into a race of politi- 
cians; but we do not think that in this 
case such consequences are in the least 
to be apprehended. To plead for the mis- 
erable, to endeavor to aleviate the bitter- 
ness of their destiny, and to soften the 
stern bosoms of their oppressors into gen- 
tleness and mercy, can never be unfemi- 


man! She does not advocate Emancipa- 
tion because slavery is at variance with 
the political interests of the state, but be- 
cause it is an outrage against humanily 
and morality and religion; because it is 
criminal, and her own supineness makes 
her a sharer in the crime; and because 
a great number of her own sex are a- 
mong its victims. It is, therefore, that she 
should steadily and conscientiously rank 
among the number of its opponents, and 
refuse to be benefitted by its advantages. 
She does not by this become a partizan 
of any system of policy—she seeks only 
to shield from outrage all that is most 
holy in her religion! She does not seek 
to direct, or share with men, the govern- 
ment of the state; but she entreats them 
to lift the iron foot of despotism from the 
neck of her sisterhood; and this we con- 
sider not only quite within the sphere of 
her privileges, but also of her positive du- 
ties. Yet even if there was good ground 
for apprehension of the danger alluded 
to, would it not be better that women 
should lose somewhat of their dependant 
and retiring character, than that they 
should become selfish and hard-hearted ? 
Should our wise lawgivers see fit to re- 
duce us to the same condition as our 
southern female slaves, would the dread 
of violating the softness and propriety of 
the female eharacter, deter us from re- 
| monstrating against the tyranny, and de- 
manding an immediate restitution of our 
rights and privileges ? We should scarce- 
ly consider such conduct so unlady-like 
as to be actually placed in a situation 
where the very name of refinement would 
be a mockery, and compelled to drudge 
through the lowest masculine labors ; and 
it is impossible that it can be improper 
for us to solicit for another, what under 
the same circumstances it would be right 
to seek for ourselves. In fact, if we con- 
fine our views to the female slaves, it is 
a restitution of our own rights for which 
we ask :—their cause is our ¢ause—they 
are one with us im sex and nature—a 
portion of ourselves; and only deprived 
by injustice of the immunities which we 
enjoy. Therefore as they cannot protect 
themselves, it becomes an imperative du- 
ty to claim for them the respect due to 
the female character, and we should feel 
her indignity as painfully as though na- 
ture had placed no distinguishing mark 
of color between us. 

“The Saviour permitted and blessed 
the ministering of charity by women; but 
though they were ‘last at his cross, and 
earliest at his grave,’ he did not enjoin on 
them the necessity of becoming teachers 
and reformers. He did not appoint them 
to be apostles ; the burden of government 
in the church was not laid on them; 
neither is it for them to direct the affairs 
of state.” 

Ifthe Saviour not only permitted but 
blessed the exercise of charity, when he 
was personally among men, we must sure- 
ly believe that he would do so still; for 
his laws. were expressly given to extend 
throughout all time. What then is char- 
ity? Is it not to comfort the afflicted— 
to share the cup of our blessings with 
those who are perishing for want—to 
lend our arm for a support to the maim- 





nine or unbefitting the delicacy of wo 


e1; and to lead those who are groping in 


darkness into the pathway of God? It is 
for this that we would have our sex, every 
one of them, zealous advocates of Eman- 
cipation ; and it cannot be that this will vi- 
olate the character of feminine propriety ! 
It is true, we were not expressly required 
to become “ teachers and reformers,” but 
we were commanded to “do justly and 


love mercy,” and “to do unto others as 


we would that they in like manner should 
do unto us.” If then, men refuse to abide 
by the laws of God, our responsibility to 
do so is not in any degree lessened, be- 
cause custom or even nature has made us 
subordinate to them, 

Again: 

“I certainly never felt this exclusion 
as derogatory—but the reverse—that wo- 
men were privileged by having their du- 
ties circumscribed toe the domestic sphere : 
it is, as it were, removing them from many 
temptations of the world, and allowing 
them more opportunities to commune 
with their own hearts and with heaven. 
Such being my sentiments, you will un- 
derstand why I should from principle as 
well as sentiment regard it inexpedient, 
if not dangerous, to awaken the ambition 
of my own sex with the idea that they 
can and may become leaders in the cause 
of Emancipation.” 

It is because we highly prize, and we 
hope feel properly grateful for the domes- 
tic privileges of our sex, that we would 
have them extended to those who are 
less fortunate than ourselves. We are 
thankful for our blessings, but we would 
not have them confined exclusively to 
ourselves. We would have the name of 
Woman, a security for the rights of the 
sex. These rights are withheld from the 
female slave; and as we value and would 
demand them for ourselves, must we not 
ask them for her? She may bea mother— 
but how can she nurture up her offspring 
in the fear and admonition of the Lord, 
when her own soul is in darkness? 
What may she know of the high and most 
hoiy affections of life; of filial and pa- 
rental piety; of sisterly affection; or of 
the sacred refinements of friendship ? 
Where is the quietness and retirement in 
which she may “commune with her own 
heart and with heaven?” Is it when the 


‘fear of the whip is urging her through the 


performance of her task ? or when she is 
endeavoring to forget in the rude jollity 
of the evening the weariness of the past 
day ? Propriety !—surely the fear of pass- 
ing one step beyond the arena of domes- 
tic life should never be balanced against 
such degradation and suffering as is en- 
dured by the slave! Such being our opin- 
ion, it is a matter of “principle, as 
well as sentiment,” to endeavor to a- 
waken out own sex to the reflection, that 
there are nearly one million females, liv- 
ing under the same government, and yet 
debarred from her most cherished privi- 
leges. We would impress them with the 
knowledge that they “can and may be- 
come” helpers in the task of rescuing so 
many of their fellow mortals from a de- 
basing slavery; and we would inspire 
them with what we consider the lauda- 
ble “ambition” to become “ binders of 
sheaves and carriers of water” to those 
of their brethren who must bear the “heat 
and burden of the day,” in the field of 





ee 

« Letters on the prompt extinction of Brit- 
ish Coloniai Slavery. To which are 
added, Thoughts on Compensation.” 

This is one of the best things of the 
kind we have ever seen. The writer, an 
English lady, and author of “Immediate 
not Gradual Abolition,” is a woman of 
first rate talents, which she has devoted to 
a noble cause. We wish that more 
among the “gifted” of our own sex 
would “go and do likewise.” And can 
there be a subject better suited to the fe- 
male pen, than this, which is so deeply 
connected with the interests of all that 
is holy in the human bosom? If this 
pamphlet was easily procurable, we would 
recommend our readers, individually, to 
purchase and examine it for themselves; 
for the arguments are so strong, the rea- 
soning so forcible, the wrongs of the en- 
slaved Africans enumerated with so much 
energy and depth of feeling, and their 
cause advocated with such thrilling elo- 
quence, that it would well repay a re- 
peated perusal. But it has never been 
republished in this country, and is not 
attainable. We shall, however, endeay- 
or to go over it in such a manner as to 
give a general idea of the author’s sen- 
timents, and of the arguments used to 
support them. 

It is true, it is the Colonial slave of 
Great Britain in whose behalf she is in- 
terceding ; but West-Indian and Ameri- 
can slavery so nearly resemble each other 
in their general features, that the same 
truths and the same reasonings are, for 
the most part, equally applicable to both. 

The writer has taken a bold stand, and 
she has ably and skilfully defended it;— 
but though she has fearlessly advanced 
to a point from which even men shrink 
tremblingly back, her courage and her 
power are always feminine—those of a 
dignified woman—not of an Amazonian 
warrior. She advocates prompt, immedi- 
ate emancipation; and she does so, not 
only on the ground of justice, but also of 
expediency, and even of necessity. From 
the commencement of the first letter— 
“An earnest appeal to the great leaders 
of the Anti-slavery Society”—we extract 
the following : 


“Jn appealing to the great leaders of 
the Anti-Slavery Soeiety, we appeal to 
the concentrated wisdom and virtue of the 
nation; consequently the language of 
great deference and respect is justly due. 

“ None can appreciate more justly than 
we do, the talents and virtues of those 
whom we thus presume to address; their 
disinterested, persevering exertions, in 
the great cause of humanity and justice, 
are beyond all praise; but no eminence 
in virtue or talent excludes a liability to 
error’; imperfection is inseparable from 
humanity:—the ablest, the wisest, the 
best men, who in different ages have been 
an ornament and a blessing to society, 
have been partially wise, imperfectly 

; ON some important point of opin- 
ion or practice, the most enlightened 
have been in the dark; the most acute 
and discerning, deceived; the most sin- 
cere and upright, opposed to the truth.” 
“On the subject of West-Indian Sla- 
very, a theme in the abstract, so inex- 
haustibly fruitful, of eloquent declama- 
tion and powerful argument, the wisest 
and the best, when they come to the 
practical application of their own cogent 
reasonings, seem to reverse their ordina- 
ry, every day conclusions, “No effectu- 
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al steps (the abolitionists inform us) have 
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t been taken, since the extinction of 
the slave trade (eighteen years ago,) either 
by this country or the colonists for sof- 
tening the rigour of negro bondage” — 
or for putting an end to “a condition 
of society, which outrages every feeling 
of humanity,—every Fecognized princt- 
ple both of the British constitution and 
the christian religion.” —And_ therefore 
they still propose only to mitigate and 
gradually to abolish it!! 

«Suffer, we entreat you, the word of 
serious and earnest remonstrance. Com- 
pel yourselves to examine afresh, the 
ground you have taken as gradual aboli- 
tionists, and see whether it be such as 
affords any rational hope of success ;— 
see whether it be not hollow and treach- 
erous ground, which itis high time to 
abandon. Hollow and treacherous we 
are confident that it is—and dangerous 
also,—dangerous to your own principles, 
as well as treacherous to the cause you 
have embraced. ‘The proposition for 
gradual emancipation is, we are confi- 
dent, secretly sapping the foundation of 
public virtue, paralyzing its resolution, 
familiarizing and reconciling us to 
crime; rendering us a nation of hypo- 
crites;—empty pretenders to humanity 
and justice, who expose and reprobate 
crime, not to extirpate, but to tolerate 
and foster it,—who plead for the oppress- 
ed and miserable, not to rescue, but to 
abandon them.” 

We shall continue these extracts, 
accompanied by occasional remarks, 
through several subsequent numbers of 
the Genius. The treatise is an admira- 
ble one, and the sentiments expressed 
applicable not only to the particular the- 
ory advocated, and to West Indian sla- 
very, but to the same enormity, wherever 
it may exist—and forcibly point out the 
guilt and danger of allowing it support 


and continuance. 
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For the Genius of Universal Emauacipation. 
PENNSDALE.=<NO I. 

I remember, as if it were yesterday, 
the bright June evening on which, after 
a long absence, J entered the township of 
Pennsdale—the home of my earliest years. 

It might have been called birds-nest— 
it was so small and secluded—so like a 
little world of itself: at least, it seemed 
80 to me—perhaps becanse my thoughts 
wandered no further than the names 
which were associated with my childish 
recollections. The farm houses were, 
most of them, old fashioned buildings of 
stone, fronted with long piazzas. They 
had been (at least the original portion of 
the edifices) the abode of the grandfa- 
thers, and great grandfathers of the pre- 
sent possessors—tfurther back, the line of 
genealogy did not extend; but in general, 
they had received as many additions at 
intervals, as there had been heirs to in- 
herit them; and the ancestral dwelling, 
with its mammoth fire-place, and unplas- 
tered ceiling, was degraded to the office 
of a kitchen—and indeed, in some cases, 
suffered to stand, only because its remo- 
val would endanger the safety of the 
whole pile. Here and there, scattered 
among them, you might see compact 
sjuare buildings,of larger or smaller dimen- 
sions, apparently of only few years stand- 
ing, with their unpainted and unsheltered 
wood-work darkened into a delicate lead 
color, by the rain and sunshine; or if the 
pride and wealth of the proprietor be on 
equal terms, a large noble looking fabric, 
pone ber in all the majesty of peb- 
bl y bow: green Venitian window 
shutters. These places had, most of them, 
their distinctive*appellations, and the 
names of the glen, wheat fields, the mills 
and Bowerbank, were soon “familiar in 





All this was discovered of course du- 
ring some weeks’ residence there; at 
the time of which I have spoken, | was 
almost a stranger to Pennsdale, and its 
inhabitants. Yet I dearly loved it—who 
does not love the green sod on which he 
has sported in childhood? Bowerbank 
was situated on the side, or rather at the 
foot of a hill so long, steep, and rugged, 
as to be the terror of all the timid or un- 
skilful drivers in the neighbourhood. The 
sun was just setting as we wound slowly 
down the descent, and I looked eagerly 


some remembered objects. ‘The roof and 
chimneys of Bowerbank were alone vis- 
ible amid the clustering vinesand branch- 
es which had given its name, except that 
there was an occasional flash of sun-light 
from its window panes. Scattered around, 
and beyond it, were the white washed 
stone-house, the mill, with its wheel slow- 
ly turning with the motion of the waters— 
the half hidden school house—two or three 
dwellings with their out-houses, scattered 
forest trees, gardens, orchards, and slo- 
ping meadows, and the bright stream 
gliding among them, with its winding 
course marked out by the bushes and low 
trees by which it was fringed, and the 
glances Which we caught ever and anon 
from the light of its waters. On all sides, 
hills and forests enclosed and bounded 
the prospect. 

As an abrupt turn in the road brought 
us full in sight of my uncle’s habitation, 
smiling faces were seen for a moment 
glancing from the windows; and ere we 
alighted, nearly the whole family were 
assembled in the piazza, to meet and 
welcome us. I was acquainted instantly, 
and before the evening meal was conclu- 
ded, I felt as if I had been accustomed to 
sit among them thus from childhood. 

MarGaretT. 

From the N. E. Weekly Review. 
ON THE MARRIAGE OF THE DEAF AND 
DUMB. 

No word !—No sound !—and yet a solemn rite 
Proceedeth, ’mid the festive-lighted hall. 
Hearts are in treaty—and the soul doth take 
That oath, which unabsolv’d must stand, till 


Death 
With icy seal doth close the scroll of life. 


—No word!—No sound !—But still yon holy 
man 

With strong and graceful gesture has impos'd 

The irrevocable vow—and with meek prayer 

Hath sent it to be register’d in Heaven. 

—Methinks this silence heavily doth brood 

Upon the spirit—Say, thou flower-crowned 
bride— 

What means the sigh that from thy ruby lip 

Doth ’scape—as if to seek some element 

That angels breathe ? 


Mute !—Mute !—’tis passing strange ! 

Like necromancy all. And yet ’tis well: 

For the deep trust with which a maiden casts 
Her all of earth, perchance her all of Heaven, 
Into a mortal hands, the confidence 

With which she turns in ev’ry though to him, 
Her more than brother, and her next to God, 
Hath never yet been meted out in words, 

Or weigh’d with language. 


So, ye voiceless pair, 
Passonin hope. For ye may build as firm 

Your silent altar in each other’s hearts, 

And catch the sunshine thro’ the clouds of time 
As cheerily as tho’ the pomp of speech 

Did herald forth the deed. And when ye dwell 
Where flowers fade not, and Death no treasur’d 
tie 

Hath power to sever more, ye need not mourn, 
The ear sequestrate and the tuneless tongue ; 
For there the eternal dialect of Love 

Is the tree breath of ev’ry happy soul. 


Hartford, October 30. ul. 





Marriage.—Reason and religion ought 
to be consulted more than inclination, in 
an establishment that is to last for life. 
We rarely see marriages happy, which 
have no other motive than love. That 
passion does wonders in poetry and ro- 
mance, but in real life produces no good 
effect. 





A good mazim for a Critic’s Memory.— 
Hands that are unable to build a hovel 





my mouth as household words.” 
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from the vehicle, to catch a glimpse of 
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Nations within her , to declare 


le under the 


itself an independent pec 

protection of the United Sites? Could 
the Indians establish a sepre blic 
on each of their reserva’ in Ohio? 


and if they were so dispged, would it 
be the duty of this Goverment to pro- 
tect them in the attempt? If the princi- 
ple involved in the obviews answer to 


== |these questions be abandoned, it will fol- 


low that the objects of this Government 





Battimore, Decemper 11, 1829. 





are reversed ; and that it has become a 
part of its duty to aid in destroying the 
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REMOVAL OF THE INDIANS. 


al of the Cherokees. We therefore ex- 
tract it entire. Comments in a subse- 
quent page. 

The condition and ulterior destiny of 


some of our States, have become objects 
of much interest and importance. It has 
long been the policy of government to 
introduce among them the arts of civili- 
zation, in the hope of gradually reclaim- 
ing them from a wandering life. This 
policy has, however, been coupled with 
another, wholly incompatible with its 
success. Professing a desire to civilize 
and settle them, we have, at the same 
time, lost no opportunity to purchase 
their lands, and thrust them further into 
the wilderness. By this means they have 
not only been kept in a wandering state, 
but been led to look upon us as unjust 
and indifferent to their fate. Thus, though 
lavish in its expenditures upon the sub- 
ject, Government bas constantly defeated 
its own policy; and the Indians, in gen- 
eral, receding further and further to the 
West, have retained their savage habits. 
A portion, however, of the Southern 
tribes, having mingled much with the 
whites, and made some progress in the 
arts of civilized life, have lately attempt- 
ed to erect an independent government, 
within the limits of Georgia and Ala- 
bama. ‘These States, claiming to be the 
only Sovereigns within their territories, 
extended their laws over the Indians; 
which induced the latter to call upon the 
United States for protection. 

Under these circumstances, the ques- 
tion presented was, whether the General 
Government had a right to sustain those 
people in their pretensions? The Con- 
stitution declares, that “no new State 
shall be formed or erected within the ju- 
risdiction of any other State,” without 
the consent of its Legislature. If the 
General Government is not permitted to 
tolerate the erection of a confederate 
State within the territory of one of the 
members of this Union, against her con- 
sent, much less could it allow a foreign 
and independent government to establish 
itself there. Georgia became a member 
of the confederacy which eventuated in 
our Federal Union, as a Sovereign State, 
always asserting her claim to certain lim- 
its; which having been originally defined 
in her colonial character, and subsequent- 
ly recognised in the treaty of peace, she 
has ever since continued to enjoy, except 
as they have been circumscribed by her 
own voluntary transfer of a portion of 
her territory to the United States, in the 
articles of cession of 1802. Alabama 
was admitted into the Union on the same 
footing with the original States, with 
boundaries which were prescribed by 
Congress. There is no constitutional, 
conventional, or legal provision, which 
allows them less power over the Indians 
within their borders, than is possessed by 
Maine or New York. Would the People 
of Maine permit the Penobscot tribe to 
erect an Independent Government within 
their State? and unless they did, would 
it not be the duty of the General Govern- 
ment to support them in resisting such a 
measure? Would the People of New 





The most important portion of the 
President’s Message relates to the remov-|Georgia and Alabama. that their attempt 


States which it was established to protect. 


Actuated by this view of the subject, I 
informed the Indians inhabiting parts of 


to establish an independeht government 
would not be countenanced by the Ex- 
ecutive of the United States; and advis- 
ed them to emigrate beyond the Missis- 
sippi, or submit to the laws of those 


the Indian Tribes within the limits of | States. 


Our conduct towards these people is 
deeply interesting to our national char- 
acter. Their present condition, contrast- 
ed with what they once were, makes a 
most powerful appeal to our sympathies. 
Our ancestors found them the uncontrol}- 
ed possessors of these vast regions. By 
persuasion and force, they have been made 
to retire from river to river, and from 
mountain to mountain; until some of the 
tribes have become extinct, and others 
have left but remnants to preserve, for a 
while, their once terrible names. Sur- 
rounded by the whites, with their arts of 
civilization, which, by destroying the re- 
sources of the savage, doom him to weak- 
ness and decay; the fate of the Mohegan, 
the Narragansett, and the Delaware, is 
fast overtaking the Choctaw, the Chero- 
kee, and the Creek. That this fate sure- 
ly awaits them, if they remain within the 
limits of the States, does not admit of a 
doubt. Humanity and national honor de- 
mand that every effort should be made to 
avert so great a calamity! It is too late 
to inquire whether it was just in the U- 
nited States to include them in their ter- 
ritory, within the bounds of new States 
whose limits they could control. That 
step cannot be retraced, A State cannot 
be dismembered by Congress, or restrict- 
ed in the exercise of her constitutional 
power. But the people of those States, 
and of every State, actuated by feelings of 
justice and regard for our national honor, 
submit to you the interesting question, 
whether something cannot be done, con- 
sistently with the rights of the States, to 
preserve this much injured race? 

As a means of effecting this end, I sug- 
gest for your consideration, the propriety 
of setting apart an ample district West of 
the Mississippi, and without the limits of 
any State or Territory, now formed, to be 
guaranteed to the Indian tribes, as Jo 

as they shall occupy it: each tribe having 
a distinct control over the portion desig- 
nated for its use. There they may be sc- 
cured in the enjoyment of governments 
of their own choice, subject to no other 
control from the United States than such 
as may be necessary to preserve peace on 
the Frestier, and Bee aces the several 
tribes. There the benevolent may en- 
deavor to teach them the arts of civiliza- 
tion; and by promoting union and har- 
mony among them, to raise up an inter- 
esting commonwealth, destined to per- 
petuate the race, and to attest the hu, 
manity and justice of this Government. 
This emigration should be voluntary ; 
for it would be as cruel ag unjust to com- 
pel the aborigines to abandon the graves 
of their fathers, and seek a home in a dis- 
tant land, But they should be distinctly 
informed that, if they remain within the 
limits of the States, they must be subject 
to their laws. In return for their obedi- 
ence, as individuals, they will, without 
doubt, be protected in the enjoyment of 
those possessions which they have im- 
proved by their industry. But it seems 








can demolish a temple. 


York permit each remnant of the Six 





to me visionary to suppose, that, in this 
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claims can be allowed on|six millions one hundred and sixty-four | says its consti i 
try on which they have |(housand five hundred and ninety-five | are well questioned by a large portion of 


neither dwelt\nor made improvements, | dollars ; leaving a balance in the Treasu- | our fellow citizens, and that it has failed 


the mountain, 


they have seen them from |ry, on the Ist of January next, of four in the great end of establishing a uniform 
them in the chace. | miilions four hundred and ten thousand | and sound currency. In its stead, he sub- 


Submitting to he laws of the States, and | and seventy dollars and eighty one-cents. | mits whether a national one, founded up- 


receiving, like pther citizens, protection 
in their persors and property, they will, 
ere long, become merged in the mass of 
our populaticn. 
BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF THE PRESI- 
DEN?T’S MESSAGE. 


The message opens with the usual con- 
gratulations to the representatives of the 
people, on the prosperous and peaceable 
state of the country. 

Our foreign relations are in their gen- 
eral aspect pacific. The disputed bounds 
of territory, between Great Britain and 
the United States, are in a train of ad- 
justment. From the justness of our cause, 
and the probity and independence of the 
illustrious arbitrator, we can have nothing 
to apprehend from the result. 

he hope is cherished, in regard to the 
settlement of our claims upon France, 
that the injurious delays of the past (by 
that government) will find redress in the 
equity of the future. Our Minister has 
been instructed to press these demands 
with earnestness and spirit. 

Afurther appeal will be made to the jus- 
tice of Spain, for indemnity for spoliations 
upon our commerce, and it is believed 
not unsuccessfully. A Commercial Con- 


of the public debt, during the present : 
year, the sum of twelve millions four hun- 'geous and less exceptionable. 


dred and five thousand and five dollars | 


hundred and sixty-five thousand four | 


stock, subscribed to the Bank of the U- 
nited States.” 


safe, just and federal disposition which | 
could be made of the surplus revenue, | 
would be its apportionment among the | 
several States according to their ratio of | 
representation ; and should this measure 
not be found warranted by the Constitu- 
tion, that it would be expedient to pro- 
pose to the States an amendment author- 
izing it.” 

Of the large amount due from individ- 
uals to the Government, a considerable 
portion is supposed to be desperate ; nev- 
ertheless, by proper exertions, a great part 
may yet be recovered. 

Itis recommended “that the duties 
now assigned to the Agent of the ‘Treas- 
ury, so far as they relate to the superin- 
tendence and management of legal pro- 








vention, upon reciprocal and liberal terms, 
between the two governments, will he 
proposed by our ambassador. 
he result of the war between Russia 

and Turkey, it is anticipated, will prove 
favorable to the cause of civilization, and 
to the progress of human happiness. The 
treaty of peace between these Powers 
having unlocked the navigation of the 
Biack Sea to all merchant vessels under 
a flag at peace with the Porte, our com- 
merce will thereby be greatly benefitted. 

A treaty of amity, navigation and com- 
merce has been ratified with Austria. 

Considerable advances have been made, 
during the present year, in the adjust- 
ment of our claims upon Denmark for 
spoliations, and there is a reasonable 
ground to hope that this single subject 
of difference will speedily be removed. 

The claims of our citizens upon the 
South American Governments, generally, 
are in a train of settlement; while the 


cipal part of those upon Brazil have 
boas adjusted. 

The recall of Mr. Poinsett from Mex- 
ico has removed “the only alleged ob- 
etacle to harmonious intercourse” with 
that government. The imputation against 
this gentleman, of an improper interfer- 
ence in the local politics of Mexico, is 
believed to be wholly gratuitous. 

The President suggests the propriety 
of amending that part of our Constitution, 
which relates to the election of President 
and Vice President, so as to limit the ser- 
vice of the Chief Magistrate to a single 
term of either four or six years, and to 
ag the choice from devolving on the 

ouse of Representatives. A failure to 
elect in the first attempt by the people, 
may be provided for, by confining the 
second to a choice between the two high- 
est candidates. 

The Tariff is despatched in a few words. 
Its operation has not proved so injuri- 
ous to Agriculture and Commerce, or as 
beneficial to Manufactures, as was antic- 
ipated. A reduction of the existing du- 
ties upon tea and coffee would be felt as 
a common benefit. 

“The balance in the Treasury on the 
Ist of January 1829, was five millions 
nine hundred and seventy-two thousand 
four hundred and thirty-five dollars and 
eighty-one cents. The receipts of the 
current year are estimated at twenty-four 
millions six hundred and two thousand 
two hundred and thirty dollars; and the 


ceedings, on the part of the United States, 
be transferred to the Attorney General; 
and that this officer be placed on the 
same footing in all respects, as the heads 
of the other Departments—receiving like 
compensation, and having such subordi- 
nate officers provided for his Department, 
as may be requisite for the discharge of 
these additions} duties.” 

A more liberal policy towards honest 
debtors to the Government, than that 
which now prevails, is required by expe- 
diency as well as humanity 

Since the last Session of Congress, nu- 
merous frauds on the T'reasury have been 
discovered; but the present laws for the 
protection of that department being very 
defective, it was necessary to resort to 
the vague and inadequate provisions of 
the common law to punish the offenders. 
A remedy, therefore, is necessary. 

A further extension of the Pension law 
is recommended, so as to embrace every 
Revolutionary soldier who aided in es- 
tablishing our liberties, and alse all those 
who were, in the last war, disabled from 
supporting themselves by manual labor. 
The President declares that the Cher- 
okee Indians have no alternative but to 
submit to the authority of Georgia, or em- 
igrate beyond the Mississippi. 

In regard tothe navy, he says that as 
many of our noblest vessels are now use- 
less and decaying, our best policy would 
be to discontinue the building of ships 
of the first and second class. 

He suggests the propriety of abolishing 
the Navy Board, as now constituted, and 
substituting, in its stead, bureaus similar 
to those already existing in the War De- 
partment, and also of merging the Ma- 
rine Corps in the artillery or infantry. 

In the Post-Office Department, abuses 
have been reformed; increased expedition 
in the transmission of the mail secured; 
and its revenue much improved. 
Objections are made to the present or- 
ganization of the Judiciary. It is proposed 
to extend the Circuit Court system to 
those states which do not now enjoy its 
benefits. 

The great and constant increase of 
business in the Department of State urges 
the importance of so organizing that De- 
partment, that its Secretary may devote 
more of his time to our foreign relations. 
The charter of the U. S. Bank expires 
in 1836, to a renewal of which the Presi- 





rth ee Fre the <r 


eroen ' time at twenty- 


fent secms to be decidedly inimical. He 








There will have been paid, on account on the credit of the Government and its 
revenues, might not be more advanta- 


He urges upon the attention of Con- 


and eighty cents; reducing the whole |gtess, the claim of the-representatives of 
debt of the Government, on the first of Com. Decatur, his officers and crew, aris- 
January next, to forty-eight millions five ing from the re-capture of the frigate 


Philadelphia, under the heavy batteries 


hundred and six dollars and fifty cents, |Of Tripoli :—and concludes his message 
including seven millions of five per cent. with the following paragraph : 


“ | now cemmend you, fellow-citizens, 
to the guidance of Almighty God, with a 


The President thinks that “the most full reliance on his merciful providence 


for the maintenance of our free institu- 
tions; and with an earnest supplication, 
that, whatever errors it may be my lot to 
commit, in discharging the arduous duties 
which have devolved upon me, will find 
a remedy in the harmony and wisdom of 
your counsels.” 
THE MESSAGE. 

Our prediction, relative to the message, 
has not been entirely verified. Certainly 
it is very respectable asa piece of com- 
position; and in this particular we are 
(as we think a large majority of our edi- 
torial fraternity will be) agreeably disap- 
pointed. Indeed, it isdrawn up with so 
much visible labor and care, that we are 
prepared to say, the sentiments may be 
those entertained by the President, but 
the language belongs to another—and 
probably to Mr. Van Buren. This, how- 
ever, is of secondary importance. 

We notice, in the first place, the truisms 
contained in this paper. These are pa- 
raded as if they were new discoveries in 
the science of government, and obviously 


his ignorant republican supporters. Thus: 


particular men at the public expense” !! 
the same means of obtaining a living, that 


held office” !!—&c. Ke. Ke. 

The remarks of the President upon the 
Tarif will disappoint many, and _per- 
plex all. They mean anything or no- 
thing, and are admirably adapted for use 
in all quarters of our land. “ A judicious 
revision”—ah! who can gainsay that o- 
pinion! We incline to the belief, how- 
ever, that he is in favor of the present 
protective duties, with here and there an 
obviously necessary emendation. But the 
southern hot-spurs, particularly, will not 
relish his brevity and artfulness on this 
topic. 

As to the Bank of the United States, 
the President’s suggestions will receive 
no countenance from Congress or the 
people—at least, so we should hope. 


The President, “although sensible, as a 
general rule, of the impropriety of Exec- 
utive interference;” is very urgent in pre- 
senting the claim of Mrs. Decatur and 
others for liquidation. “One good turn 
deserves another.” Mrs. D. electioneer- 
ed for General J. (vide her letter)—and, 


as a matter of gratitude, as well as cour- 





with a design to elicit the admiration of 


—*'l’o the People belongs the right of 
electing their Chief Magistrate” !!—« No 
man has any more intrinsic right to ofli- 
cial station than another”! }— Offices 
were not established to give support to 


~—‘ He who is removed [from office] has 


are enjoyed by the millions who never 


tesy, President J. feelingly intercedes for 
Mrs. D. 
Among other innovations, he recom- 
mends an alteration in the Constitution, 
limiting the service of the President to a 
single term of either four or six years. 
We would simply remark that we hope 
he will prove his sincerity, by refusing to 
become a candidate for re-election, 
The most important and most excep- 
tionable part of the message relates to the 
removal of the Indians. Here the Presi- 
dent betrays either great injustice or great 
ignorance. He arrives at his conclusions 
in a burried, strange and illogical manner. 
He quotes that section of the Constitution 
which declares, that “ no new State shall 
be formed or erected within the jurisdic- 
tion of any other State,” without the con- 
sent of its Legislature ; and therefore, he 
says, * much less could the General Gov- 
ernment allow a foreign and independent 
government to establish itself there.” 
Now all this is very true—but it is not 
applicable in the present case. It is nota 
fact that the Cherokees are within the ju- 
risdiction of Georgia, or of any other 
State. ‘They are as distinct as any mem- 
ber of the Union, and as national and in- 
dependent as Great Britain itself. A hun- 
dred and fifty treatiescan be produced 
to sustain their pretensions. The laws 
of Georgia can no more be justly impos- 
ed on them, than upon individuals resid- 
ing in Massachusetts or Maine, or in the 
Persian empire. They have never sub- 
mitted themselves to the government of 
the whites—they probably never will sub- 
mit—and no power, we trust, will compel 
them tosubmit. They do not infringe upon 
state or national rights. Their location 
interferes with nothing but the avarice of 
Georgia, and a better one, for themselves 
and the country, cannot be found this 
side of the Pacific. In fine, their forci- 
ble removal would brand this country 
with eternal infamy, and expose it to 
the accumulated vengeance of heaven. 
We must stop. Our heart is full. De 
spair extinguishes hope. The President 
accedes to the monstrous demands of 
Georgia—and the doom of the poor, in- 
offensive, helpless Cherokees is fixed! 
Will the people look with cold indiffer- 
ence upon this matier? or will they not 
simultaneously let their voice be heard, 
like a heavy roar of thunder, shaking the 
Capitol to its centre ?—e. 





AMERICAN CONVENTION, 

The 2ist biennial stated meeting of 
this Convention for promoting the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery, was opened in the City 
Hall, Washington, on Tuesday. Del- 
egates were present from New-York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the District 
of Columbia. The following gentlemen 
were elected officers :—Daniel Raymond, 
President; Joseph Parker, Vice Presi- 
dent; R. P. Anderson and Charles 3. 
Cope, Secretaries. The proceedings of 
this important body will probably be giv- 
en in our next.—e¢. 


The American states that the Presi- 
dent’s Message was brouht to this city, 
on Tuesday, in the incredibly short peri- 
od of ONE HOUR AND A HaLF, or at the 
rate of fwenty-four miles an hour!!! 
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Mapeira, OcToser 29. 

A most extraordinary and horrid deed, 
worthy of St. Bartholomew’s day in 
France, has been committed here this 
week. ‘The Governor of the Island, and 
the other Miguelite authorities, knowing 
that the 13th Regiment of Infantry was 
inclined to constitutionalism, bribed the 
commissioner, who was charged with fur- 
nishing bread to the troops, to poison the 
bread for that regiment. A hundred sol- 


_ diers felt immediately the effects of the 


ison, and were carried to the hospital. 

he news soon spread; the remainder of 
the regiment rebelled, and arrested the 
commissioner. The 2d of Infantry and 
the artillery (regiments rather attached to 
Don Miguel,) unexpectedly took the side 
of the 18th. On the 26th, the troops be- 
sieged the palace of the Governor, in or- 
der to arrest a major supposed to be con- 
cerned in the transaction, but he escaped 
on board acorvette. The greatest con- 
fusion prevails. It is expected that the 
revolted troops will proclaim Donna 
Maria 2d. 

It is said almost with certainty, that 
this attempt was committed by order of 
the old Queen and her son Don Miguel. 





Tue Post Orrice. The whole a- 
mount of Postages received from 1789, to 
July 1, 1829, was $26,441,496. Ex- 
penditures during the same_ period, 
$24,779,405. Leaving an aggregate a- 
mount of revenue of $1,662,091. 





Finances.—The balance in the Treasury on 
the Ist of January, 1829,was $5,972,435 81 
Estimated receipts during the 








year 24,602,230 00 
* 30,574,465 81 
Expenditures for the year 26,164,595 00 


ee 





Leaving a balance on the Ist 
of January, 1830, of 4,409,870 11 





Irreclaimable.—A notorious ruffian, known by 
the cognomen of Smut Smith, has been arrested 
for picking pockets at the Bowery Theatre, last 
Wednesday night. ‘The manner in which he ef- 
fected his purpose, shows the strength and daring 
of the gang to which he belongs. The gentle- 
man who has identified him, felt him picking the 
money out, and called for assistance—but so far 
from getting aid, he was surrounded by the pri- 
soner’s confederates, and actually held until the 
robbery was effected. [N. ¥. Cour. §& Enq. 

{It is surprising that an act of this kind, 
should have been committed in this “‘school of 


morality.”} 





4 Greater than Mammoth!—A jaw bone and 
other remains of a prodigious animal, exhumed 
pear fort St. Philip, on the Mississippi, are now 
exhibiting at 28, Market street, Boston. The 
jaw bone is 20 feet long—this would make the 
animal, while living, not less than one hundred 
ond fifty feet in length, and seventy-five in height. 
We have seen the bones, and we confess that we 
were never so much astonished. Our impres- 
sion is, that a sizht of them is better worth a 


voyage acruss the Atiantic, than Niagara Falls | 
and all other natural objects known on this con- | 


nent. [ Mass. Jour. 


—— 


Large paper.—Much has been recently said 
about the immense sheets of printed paper pro- 
duced by certain newspaper establishments; but 
it ought to be known, that the difficulty does not 
consist in manufacturing paper, of almost any 
size, but in having printing presses of the requi- 
tite magnitude. At White Hall Mill, in Derby- 
shire, a sheet of paper was lately manufactured 
which measured 13,300 feet in length, four feet 
in width, and would cover an acre and a half of 
ground.—London Imp. Mag. 

Rare invention.—The gold Vulcan medal of 
the Society of Arts has been presented to Mr. G. 
Gibson, of Birmingham, who, being blind him- 
self, has invented a set of types, whereby he can 
write down his thoughts, perform arithmetical 
operations, and communicate the results of them 
bot only to those who can see, but to persons la- 
bouring under the same privation with him- 
self.—4b. 





The Mail.—The National Journal states that 
the transportation of the Mail in coaches, at this 
time, amounts to 6,507,818 miles in one year; 
and on the Ist of January next, it will be in- 
creased to 6,785,810 miles. The whole yearly 
transportation of the mail, in coaches, sulkies, 
and on horseback, amounts to about 13,700,000 
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€# We are deeply indebted to our talented We have received Le Courrier de Smarne, 


Smyrne, 
friend for the following beau stirri the 20th Se tember. The editor of that paper 
effusion. But saeoe me aoe From an unpublished volume of Poems }represents the conditions of the peace between 
therefore refrain from giving wer chee by Ricuarp Wricut, of Alerandria, wenn and the Porte oy the ——* of Turk- 
We trust that this is but the introduction of a| > © formerly of Liverpool. 


j imi Lives there the man, whose dark, chaotic mind 
regres sas Ra Doubts the existence of Almighty pow’r? 
Or lives there him, who more than Atheist blind, 





















From the Liverpool on Reflector” of June tst 





Of between 150 and 160 inhabitants who remain- 
ed to spend the summer months on the Island, 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. upwards of 70 have fallen victims to the dread- 


STANZAS, Meigs gr Aeon > ai A anew : we ful malady. But one solitary individual in the 
« With nothing left of life bu Ae reens HORS GEIS ’ lace (F. A. Brown, Esq.) has entirely escaped. 
hadi oheee: except a Sopeeteuane With whom past, present, future, are as one, P Mr. Rush ts said eh sbisincd A ~~ 
He sees no beauty in the heaven serene.” Gave to this rolling globe its destined place, eh : ave ed, 

Montgomery. And bade creation’s beauties glow thereon. $1,500,000 for the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 

Oh! there is beauty in the sky when morning's s from the house of Williams & Co, London. 

orient light : sap ee einer ag psc * sin An individual has lately been fined $300, in 

Pcahiadel re Pag its gushing tide of ruddy Yet oft will thankless = with unflushed brow Wayne, Geo. for sending a challenge to another 

splendor bright; ti ° ’ 


Hear thunders isi al along the air la that commty, to Sgee 5 emt, 
When rising o’er the hills, the sun pours forth Man. man, less graceful an the tation wide; The German Journals state that the story of 
his cheering rays, Then beasts. than elements which speak the M. Rothschild being about to purchase Jerusa- 
And ne, fn all her thousand tongues, rejoi- praise t lem for the Jews, and of the Porte availing a 
ces in his blaze. ’ : : self of the sum to be paid by him towards the li- 
ture’ ! , he ah ey vg “ge 
Man walls fort trong and Vines, inal bis | Neha ae ay apenas | tino the inetnity papel to Rust, 
it’s pride, , 


; : a mere fabulous history. 
And casts his beaming eye with joy o’er all his | Would he but use the Reason to him giv’n; John Pattison has been tried for keeping a 
empire wide: Think and reflect, and draw conclusions 


; : : sas - : gambling Faro Table in Baltimore, found guilty 
His = is om, his heart is high, his soul is glad : thence— ,,. | and sentenced to pay a fine of $1000, and be im- 
and free, He'd know himself the favoured most of heav’n, | prisoned thirty days. 
But what, thou fettered slave ! is all this lovely| And change his heart ere heav’n should call i 
scene to thee ? him hence: Temperance.—At a town meeting in rc perry 
: ling el} : : November 28, to see if the town would vote to 
And there is beauty in the woods, when summer He'd blush, recalling slight attention paid , 


: To that Supreme from whom he has his all;| #®¥¢ one retailer licensed in the town, the re- 
tints are glowing, r He'd glory re his frame, so wond'rous made, | 8¥t was—Ayes 6, Noes 108! 
And all along the perfumed air, the flowery ‘ ’ 








ae Complete and perfect to its fibre small. A Quandary.—“1 knows well enough,” said 
when tacdeet latte bis shady grove, the war ——~ oon Ry tapta shan ed coe foe b 
: ’ , the wan- where they catch these "ere salt r 
derer’s footsteps bless, Various Xtents. if lean tell.” o 
And Nature, crowned with garlands fair, shouts 





A Perjwred Bean.—George Bean has been con- 
Sean ee ih daw Wh consid The Cherokee Legislature have resolved that victed, fa Ontarlo County. of Perjury, and sen- 
: it is expedient to send a delegation of five men] tenced to the State Prison for three years and 
grateful joy, , tbe , to Washington City the ensuing winter, for the er sansersttor Be Ares 4 
And man, heaven-gifted, revels on in bliss with- purpose of making known to the representatives . 
won alloy. ‘ . _ |of the United States, the feelings of the nation Felo de e.—D. C. Fellow committed suicide 
¢ flowers,—the trees,—the winds,—the skies, | on subjects which are of vital importance on the 19th ult. at Woburn, by putting his head 
seem fraught with musick’s gladness, J ’ eS : directly in the way of a barrel of —? which 
To all but one... . mirth’s liveliest tones tohim | _ Melancholy disaster —A schr. commanded by| was rolled down the steps of bis cellar. His 
are notes of sadness ! hs rang ona a yh fr sagan skull was crushed to pumice.—Bos. Galazy. 
erry Island, Maine, was lost in May last, with sitiale 
And who has roamed alone beneath the calm | all tor crew, 19 in number. By this distrese-| , Hen Hawk's B oe oe bem — 
and stilly moon, ing occurrence, it is thought, one hundred chil- ted to Dedham jail last ' ram ond a ne 
Riding in cloudless majesty at midnight’s so- | dren were made orphans ! from his boarding house in the village, w 
lemn noon, ad Chabert. tha Bice th ek ae enquiring for his little bill.—ébid. 
That has not felt, while drinking in the luxur ' bs. gd sry vines Paper hangings.—A negro named Thomas Pa- 
of the hour ; 7 | ber, swallowed a tea-spoon full of Prussic-Acid, per, and his son Ezra, were hung at Mountsville, 
i : soos ‘that - ji 
The might, the full omnipotence of beauty's fai- peoenrh the fag me 4 Prare Alabama, on the 2d ult. for beating to death the 
‘ . ’ ; 
The cli awa , ali the spectators, destroyed the animal in a few eldest child of a grocer in that place.—thid, 
he glistening of the dewy leaves that whisper | ninutes. M. Chabert’s next ocperinet, BI cae "Gotenee 
bo abe ; intimated, will be that of permitting a mad dog THE ATHENEUM; 
Which ar scarcely audible thedistant foun- | 1. bite him. He had not, however. at the last OR 
tain’s gush: , “44 othapdnad” ‘ a 
The glow-worm’s spark,—the thousand stars,— 7 laren perfected his antidote against that Spirit of the English Magazines. 
all, all with beauty shine, I : ; 
Save but to him, whose palsied limbs in slave-| One year ago, there were but 34 presses en- EMBELLISHED WITH 
ry’s fetters pine ! caged in Fao bon tree ag Ad — in Sit ace tang Portrait Figure in a 
s ; i ress 
and they are increasing in every part of the et 





And oh! the world is full of things as beautiful 


An e) t whol i 
as these; Pings pars oe . — e-length Portrait Figure in a 
"Tis full of sparkling gems illumining its shores} 1 ;, calculated that Samuel Patch. in falling ‘ » 
: ’ t) % 
ond seas: 125 feet, must have reached the water in about , oe i nda sangp , 
Of fairy forms, and gentle tones, and souls of three seconds; and supposing he weighed 100 On. Hieroglyphics and Egyptian Antiquities. — 
worth untold, 4 h th 6 The, Confession of a Suicide. By the Authorof 
aa : . . | pounds, must have struck the water with a mo-| (,..: pa Tay 
And treasures of the trusting heart, more rich mentum equal to 8000-pounds First and Last.”—An Evening in Furness Ab- 
than hoarded gold: sy oe ; 6 By Professor Wilson, concluded.—The 
And mem'ries of past joyous hours,—and hopes | Extraordinary Collection. —The anniversary of| Cobbler over the way. By Miss Mitford.—A 
of future spells the meeting of the Baptist Missionary Society,| Dirge for the Year.—Doddridge’s Correspond- 
Of happiness restored, on which the mind with | Was held yesterday evening in the Chapel in| ence.—The Venetian Bracelet. By L. E. L.— 
fondness dwells. York street, when the collection amounted tono| W— of Trinity Hall. A Portrait——Auri 
And lives there one, towhom no Right to share less than one thousand pounds and five shillings! | yen}, By Miss Caroline Bowles.—But!—The 
these joys remains? 


[Wanchester Mercury. | Latest Female Fashions. Morning Dress— 
Mr. John Gwynn, of Londonderry, Ireland,| Walking Dress. (With acolored plate.) 
lately deceased, bequeathed forty-five thousand| Tue Gatneren:—Celebration of Goethe's 
Arise —arise, my countrymen! shake off this fou) |?°""4s sterling, for the establishment of a school, Birth-day. His Parentage—Beranger’s Release. 


No! though that right i trampled on, it is not 
crushed by chains! 


reproach! “for the education, clothing, boarding, and | from Prison—Paper to resist humidity—Cemen-. 
: he Rie : .<. |@pprenticing of male children in the city and| tation of Iron by Cast Iron—Examination of 
tar ha agile oF Sen, Wis euebbone a prescribed adjacent district, without regard | Patent Claims—Cats—Chemical Experiments. 
Ye boast of his Equality, and hail him Free—oh, | "eligious distinctions.” . —Literary Notices. 

shame Curious Watch.—A. M. Rebille lately pre-| The Atheneum is published on the Ist and 


Upon your heartless sophistry,—this blight upon | sented to the Academie des Sciences, a watch | 15th of every month, making two volumes a 

your fame! of his construction, composed of rock chrystal,| year, of 480 pages each. The price is $6 a 

Go! loose your fellow man from chains,—and | rubies, and sapphires, instead of metals. yoo ye ae pts coloured prints of the fa- 

let the word be spoke Herculaneum.—A house belonging to a barber, | *4008; Without them, $5. Subseriptions will be 

Shall liberate his toil-worn neck from slavery’s | has been nt discovered 2 athe metic received in Baltimore at the Book Store of 

ane yes to bis Fatherland, berend th The shop of this artist, the furniture, the bench-| Epwanp J.Coate. 
en, send him to his Father-land, beyond the | es on which the citizens sate while waiting for| 7. : > 

dark blue a their turn, the stove and the pins employed in GROCERIES I REE FROM SLAVERY. 

Invoking blessings on the hearts and hands that | the jadies’ head dresses were found in an aston-| . The Subscriber being extensively engaged in 

made him free! ishing state of preservation the sale of the products of free labor, has con- 

ss to ealenloteD iat Gir Weller Seout b stantly on hand at his Store in Pum aperrnia, a 

ecemb t is calcula at Sir Walter Scott has! general assortment of all goods connected with 

- ot. 4 - written 541,676 lines of poetry; and 350 tales! the Grocery business. Among the articles, the 


: : . & of all sizes and sorts. He has been at it thirty- following ma be enumerated: 
¢% An oneal boot A Colored Obser-| ning years. White os Brown Sugars, 
ver” is requested. is strictures, on a sec- Lump and Loaf do 

lately fined 101 in London, fi P 
ond perusa!, we think are founded upon a par- wens Poraienee: of sand toner em hs ‘ os by Maver mang Molasses, Segars, 
tial misapprehension of the discourse to which| 7). ‘‘ynruly member” punished.—An English pro euliind th 4 pa Spices, Ke. all 
he alludes, which we should be happy to clear up. | sailor lately cut off the _o part of histongue,! Free Cotton Laps for quilting; and. all other 
— because its unlicensed freedom had brought him) articles that can be obtained: 

Fatal effect of passion.—Recently, a woman in under the displeasure of his commander. For sale, wholesale and retail, at 

as coop dueaieies atom ees * — sii, There were in the New York Alms-house, last C. PEIRCE’S Fees Gaocery Store, 
shen ian selene her band; but, instead — ae 689 beam, i a oe, 8. E. Corner of Third and Noble-sts. Philadelphia. 
of the meditated blow falling upon the object of | ) 195, foreigners 805, children at nurse 155. N.B. Arrangements have been made to pro-. 
her vengeance, it alighted upon the head of her P cure Fare Rice of American produce, in the. 
own baby which she carried on her arm, and| The Baptist Mceting House, in Washington) course of a few weeks.—Orders from an 





James Frepenick Oris. 











‘ part 
that with such violence as to cause aimost in-|street, Alexandria, D. of Columbia, has| of the United States punctually attended te. 
stantaneous death,. been totally destroyed by fire,. December 4.. 


A terrible fever has been raging at Key West.’ 
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Portetenille Francais. 





‘¢When 1 am indulging in my views of American pros- 
pects, and American liberty, it ts mortifying to be told 
that in that very country a large portion of the people 
areslaves. It is a dark spot on the face of the nation.— 
Buch a state of things cannot always exist.””—Lafayette. 





BattTimore, 11 Decemsne, 1829. 

————— ED 
PetTEerssoura, 1¢ octobre. 
MANIFESTE DES. M. L’EMPEREUR. 

“Pan La GrAcE DE Dikvu, novus, 
Nicotas ler, empereur et autocrate de 
toutes les Russies, etc. etc. etc. 

“Grace aux décrets de la divine prov- 
idence, le traité de paix perpétuelle, entre 
la Russie et la Porte-Ottomane, vient 
d’étre conclu et signé 4 Andrinople, le 
2 septembre, par les plénipotentiaires 
respectifs des deux empires. 

“ Le monde entier connait assez l’irré- 
sistible nécessité qui seule a pu nous 
forcer de recourir aux armes. Dans 
cette guerre légitime, entreprise pour la 
défense des droits de notre empire, nos 
fidéles sujets, animés sans cesse d’un 
dévouement ardent pour le trone et la 

trie, se sont empressés de nous offrir 
e tribut de leurs biens, de nous seconder 
de tous leurs efforts, et Dieu a béni notre 
cause. 

“Nos intrépides guerriers ont donné 
en Europe et en Asie, sur terre et sur 
mer, de nouvelles preuves de leur héroique 
valeur. Ils ont triomphé a la fois des 
obstacles élevés par la nature et de 
la résistance désespérée de /’ennemi. 
S’élangant de victoire en victoire, ils ont 
franchi la chafne des monts Saganlouck ; ils 
ont vu s’abaisser devant eux la cime desBal- 
kans, etne se sont arrétés qu’aux portes 
mémes de Constantinople. Redoutables 
seulement a l’ennemi armé, ils ont été, 
pour Vhabitant paisible, pleins de clé- 
mence, d’humanité et de douceur. 

“Dans ces jours de combats et de 
loire, constamment étrangers a tout 
Sésir de conquétes, a toute vue d’agran- 
dissement, nous n’avons jamais cessé 
@inviter la Porte a concourir au 
rétablissement de la bonne harmonie 
entre les deux Empires, Les chefs de 
nos armées a chaque victoire se hataient, 
par notre ordre, de lui offrir paix et 
amitié. Nos efforts néanmoins restérent 
toujours stériles. Ce ne fut qu’en voyant 
flotter nos drapeaux non loin de sa 
capitale que le Sultan reconnut enfin, 
par notre conduite, que notre but n“était 

de renverser son tréne, mais d’obtenir 
*accomplissement des traités. Convaincu 
dés lors de la pureté de nos intentions, il 
tendit la main pour recevoir la paix qui 
lui avait été si souvent proposéc. 

“Cette paix promet a la Russie des 
résultats heureux et prospéres; le sang 
de ses guerriers est racheté par de nom- 
breux avantages. Le passage des Darda- 
nelles et du Bosphore est désormais libre 
et ouvert au commerce de toutes les 
nations du monde. La sireté de nos 
frontiéres, spécialement du cété de |’ Asie, 
est A jamais garantie par l’incorporation 
a Empire des forteresses d’Anapa, 
de Poti, d’Akhaltzik, d’Atzkour et d’- 
Akhalkalaki. Nos traités antérieurs avec 
la Porte sont confirmés par elle et rétablis 
dans toute leur vigueur; de justes indem- 
nités sont assurées pour les frais de la 
guerre et les pertes individuelles essuyées 
par nos sujets. Le fléau de la peste, 
qui a si souvent menacé les contrées 
méridionales de la Russie, sera contenu 
a Pavenir par une double barriére, mo- 


ret d’autre, d’une ligne de quarantaine sur, 








les bords du Danube. 

“Notre sollicitude s’est également 
étendue sur le sort des peuples co- 
religionnaires, soumis 4 la domination 
ottomane. Les anciens priviléges des 
principautés de Moldavie et de Valachie 
ont été sanctionnés, et leur bien-étre a 
été consolidé par de nouveaux avantages. 
Les droits accordés aux Serviens par le 
traité de Bucharest, et confirmés par la 
convention d’Ackermann, se trouvaient 
encore suspendus dans leur applica- 
tion: ces stipulations seront desormais 
fidélement observées. L’existence poli- 
tique de la Gréce, déterminée par la 
Russie, d’un commun accord avec les 
cours alliées de France et d’Angleterre, 
a été formellement reconnue par la Porte- 
Ottomane. 

“'Telles sont les bases fondamentales 
dune paix qui a heureusement terminé 
une guerre sanglante et opiniatre. 

“En faisant connaitre a tous nos su- 
jets bien-aimés cet heureux événement, 
nouveau don des bénédictions du Ciel 
répandues sur la Russie, nous adressons 
avec eux de ferventes actions de grace au 
Tout-Puissant qui a daigné élever, par 
ses divins décrets notre chére patrie a un 
si haut* degré de gloire. Puissent les 
fruits de cette paix se développer et se 
multiplier de plus en plus a Vavantage 
de nos fidéles sujets, dont le bien-étre 
sera toujours le premier objet de rotre 
constante sollicitude! 

“Donné a Saint-PétersLourg, le 19) 
septembre, Pan de grace 1829, de notre | 
régne le quatri¢me.” 





Lonpres, 28 octobre. 


Les journaux allemands arrivés ce 
matin donnent des détails sur la ratifica- 
tion du traité de paix entre la Turquie et 
la “Russie, et sur le départ de courriers 
chargés de porter cette nouvelle aux 
troupes russes en Asie et aux Darda- 
nelies. Ils contiennent aussi une lettre 
écrite de Péra, qui annonce positivement 
que le Sultan a nommé un ambassadeur 
qui doit se rendre a St-Pétersbourg. 





Les journaux allemands annoncent 
que le bruit qui avait coura que M. 
Rothschild était sur le point d’acheter 
Jérusalem pour les Juifs et que la Porte 
emploirait la somme qui lui serait versée 
par lui, au paiement de lindemnité due 
a la Russie, est une fable imaginée a 
plaisir. 

Les Tures ont du livrer le 14 octobre 
Giurgevo aux Russes. 





GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


der protection 4 Pambassadeur de Hano- 
vre, prit seule la route de Londres, et se 
trouva arriver 4 Can , au milieu du 
tumulte de la foire. Quand on voyage 
a pied, on n’est pas difficile sur le choix 
des auberges, et celle oii s’arréta la jeune 
comtesse, se trouva également étre le 
gite choisi, pour cette nuit, par le 
propriétaire de la mécanique qui contenait 
la fille invisible. La comtesse était jeune, 
jolie, et remplie de talens; elle était sans 
argent et mourait de faim. Le propriétaire 
de la mécanique, au contraire, était fia et 
bien garni, et cherchait un interlocuteur 
habile, pour l’aider dhs ses charlataneries. 
Les parties entrérent bientét en pourparler, 
et firent un arrangement avantageux de 
part et autre. L’un garantit a Pautre 
une protection paternelle, et une part 
proportionnée dans la recette des guinées, 
tandis que la comtesse s’engagea a un un 
langage aerien parlé dans la moitié 
des langues europcennes. 

Sur ces entrefuites, les deux fréres de 
la comtesse, jaloux de Varracher des 
mains de son ravisseur pour la rendre a 
sa famille, quittérent Hanovre, suivirent 
ses traces de ville en ville depuis la France 
jasqu’en Angleterre, jusqu’a ce qu’enfin 
ils furent arrétés 4 Douvres, en apprenant 
sa disparition de cette ville et sa misére. 
Ils perdirent donc enti€rement ses traces. 
Les voyageursse déterminérent cependant 
4 continuer leurs recherches dans la 
capitale, et, pendant plusieurs mois, ils 
visitérent avec soin jusqu’aux lieux les 
plus retirés, les plus avilis, et les moins 
connus de la ville et des faubourgs. Ce 
fut en vain. Enfin, plus familiarisés avec 
Pévénement, et ne s’attendant plus a 
réussir dans leurs démarches, ils eurent la 
fantaisie de perdre une heure a voir la 
fille invisible; 1a, Adelheid, placée 
derriére une ouverture, se disposait 4 
répondre a toutes les questions des 
curieux. Il est facile de se faire une 
idée de la surprise, de la crainte, et de 
emotion de la comtesse; mais conser- 
vant une présence d’esprit admirable, 
elle voulut s’assurer des dispositions de 
ses fréres A son égard, et plaider sa pro- 
pre cause, & Paide dune puissance 
surnaturelle. 

Qui sommes-nous? demandérent les 
étrangers.—La réponse fut on ne peut 
plus juste.—Quel sujet nous amene ei 
Angleterre? demandérent-ils ensuite— 
Le désir de la vengeance contre quelqu’un 
quia manqué a votre famille—Et 01, 
ensupposant exactitude de votre réponse, 
ot trouverons nous objet indigne de 
nos recherches?—La providence, qu) 
jusqu’ici a veillé sur le sort de la 
malheureuse Adelheid, ne l’abandonnera 





Bresit.—Le gouvernement brésilien 
vient de prohiber la traite des néegres dans 
toute Petendue de ses possessions. Cette 
mesure est d’une haute importance. Rio- 
Janeiro était un des marchés d’esclaves, 
les plus considérables du monde, et ce 
pays était le seul,qui n’edt pas, au moins 
légalement, défendu la traite. 

La corvette Isabelle arrivée a Rio et 
détachée du convoi qui accompagne la 
nouvelle impératrice avait annoncé l’arri- 
vée prochaine de cette jeune souveraine. 
On fesait des préparatifs pour la recevoir 
avec pompe et éclat. 





LA FILLE INVISIBLE. 

La fille du comte B........ » seigneur 
hanovrien, ayant formé une liaison 
imprudente et contre le gré de toute sa 
famille, profita d’une occasion favorable 
pour prendre la fuite avec objet de ses 
affections. Aprés avoir conjointement 
été le jouet des circonstances sur le 
continent, ils se déterminérent a passer 
en Angleterre. Le besoin d’argent retint 
les deux fugitifs & Douvres, pendant 
plusieurs semaines; et quand il leur 
arriva des secours, le séducteur trouva 
qu’il était plus commode de retourner 
seul en Allemagne que d’accompagner 
sa femme a Londres. Il s’embarqua 
donc a son ins¢u sur le premier paquebot. 





yennant l’établissement convenn de part 


pas au chAtiment qu’elle ne mérite pas. 
Jusqu’a ce que vous manifestiez des 
| intentions plus douces,vous ne découvrirez 
| aucune de ses traces. —V ous vous trompez, 
puissant génie, nous sommes guidés par la 
douceur. Votre art doit vous apprendre 
que nous sommes venus pour protéger, 
défendre et délivrer notre scur, pour 
ramener cette brebis égarée et la remettre 
a sa famille éplorée. 

ll est facile de prévoir le dénouement 
de cette scéne. Les personnages de ce 
petit drame existent encore en Hanovre, 
oi la comtesse Adelheid porte toujours 
le nom de la fille invisible. 

(Le Furet de Londres.) 











CONDITIONS DE LA SOUSCRIPTION. 
{FLe Génie de Emancipation Univer- 
selle parait une fois par semaine, a Balti- 
more. S’addresser aux editeurs, LUNDY 
& GARRISON—Prix de l’abonnement, 
Trois Gourdes pour l’année en avance. 


TYPE FOR SALE. 


A font of Long Primer type, of about 200 Ibs. 
and a fontof 100 Ibs. Brevier, upon which the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation was lately 
printed, both of which are considerably worn, 
but might answer a good purpose in some country 
offices, are for sale by the 








La nouvelle Ariane, déterminée 4 deman- 





Lunpr & Gannis on. 
September 25, 1829. 









PRODUCTIONS OF FREE LABOR. 


Cuaarzes Co.uis, corner of Dover and Cher 
ry streets, New-York, dealer in goods free from 
the taint of Slavery, has for sale, 

Loaf and Lump Sugar, 
White and Brown, and Maple do. 
West India, and Sugar-house Molasses, 
American Cotton Sheetings, 
Teas, of different kinds. 
WANTED, 
Clean new Rice, 
Tar, Pitch, and Turpentine, 
Upland, and Sea Island Cotton, 
Sweet Potatoes. 

$3 Cash advanced on Goods, placed in his 

hands for sale. 


a eee 
Terms of Subscription 


TO THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 

The price of subscription to this work is 
Turee Dortars per annum, (for Fifty-Two 
Numbers,) payable in adrance. 

Subscriptions will not be received for a shor- 
ter period than Six Months: and subscribers who 
do hot particularly specify the time they wish 
to receive the work, or notify the publishers of 
a desire to discontinue it before the expiration 
of each current year, will be considered as en- 
gaged for the next succeeding one; and their 
bills will be forwarded, accordingly. 

No sabseription will be discontinued, if ar- 
rearages are due, unless at the option of the 
proprietors. 

All letters and communications to the editors, 
must be transmitted to them free of expense. 

Letters, &». on business, must be addressed 
to Lunpy & Garnison, No. 19, South Calvert 
Street, Baltimore. 


Authorised Agents. 


Jacob Janney, Washington, D. C. 
Daniel Bryan, Esq., P. M., Alexandria, do. 
Samuel Brown, Winchester, Va. 
Jonathan Taylor, Jr., Loudoun cownty, de. 
Richard Mendenhall, Jamestown, N. C. 
Thomas Moore, P. M., Newgarden, do. 
Thomas Lundy, Huntsville, Surry co.pde. 
M. Long, P. M., Long’s Mills, do. 
Benjamin Swaim, P. M. S., New Salem, de. 
Samuel Hill, P. M., Hill’s Store, do. 
B. D. Rounsaville, Lexington, do. 
Rey. H. MeMillan, Chesterville, S. C. 
Samuel Holliman, Wrightsboro’, Ga. 
James Jones, P. M. S., Rheatown, Tenn. 
Thomas Doane, Newmarket, do. 
William Bryant, Nashville, do. 
William Mack, Columbia, do. 
Rey. Jesse Haile, Hempstead C. H., .4rk. 
John A. Henry, Washington, do. 
Washington Orr, Benton P. O., Mo. 
Theron Brownfield, Columbia, Iil. 
Rey. J. T. Crow, Smockville, Ia. 
Alexander Reynolds, Smithsgrore, Ky 
Rev. M. Jamieson, Lebanon, do. 
Post Master, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
William Lewis, Harrisville, do. 
Dr. Benjamin Stanton, Salem, do. 
William P. Richards, Wilmington, Det. 
James Mott, Vo. 45 Front-st., Philadelphia, Pa 
Jesse Kersey, P. M., Westchester, de. 
Dr. E. Michener, Londongrove, do. 
Dr. B. Fussel, Kennet-Square, de. 
Jehu Lewis, Bethlehem, Washington co. do. 
Richard Lundy, Mouwnt-Holly, NV. J. 
Harvey Shotwell, Rahway, do. 
James Willson, Johnsonburg, do. 
Mahlon Day, No. 376 Pearl-st., City of N. ¥. 
John Lockwood, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 
James Adams, Albany, do. 
Joseph Brintnal, Troy, do. 
Thomas Shotwell, Marengo, do. 
Samuel Laing, P. M., Elba, do. 
Levi Bunting, Eden, Erie co., do. 
Elihu F. Marshall, Rochester, do. 
John I. Wells & Son, Hartford, Con. 
Holbrook & Fessenden, Brattleboro’, Vt. 
Thomas Truesdell, Providence, R. I. 
Rev. Noah Worcester, Brighton, Mass. 
Samuel Rodman, Jr., New-Bedford, do. 
William Dean, Salem, do. 
Charles Whipple, Newburyport, do. 
S. H. Colton & Co., Worcester, do. 
T. H. Miller, Portsmouth, N. H. 
John Winslow, Portland, Maine. 
a Cropper, Liverpool, Eng. 
itizen J. Granville : ‘ 
Wm. B. Bowler, Port om Prine, aft. 
John B. Salgues, Jux Cayes, do. 
A. H. Gardere, Gonaives, do. 
J. W. Prout, Monrovia, Africa. 
——_—————— 
PRINTED FOR THE PROPRIETORS, BY 
LUCAS & DEAVER: 
No. 19 Sourm Catvert Srneet, 


Who are d to execute with neatness amide 
saub, Lavres Press Parntino—such as 


BOOKS & PAMPHLETS, | CHECKS. 


ICES CURRENT. NOTES OF HAND, 
LL8 OF LADIN POSTING BILLS, 
HANDBILLS, &¢ 


> 
CIRCULARS, CARDS. 
Their materials are ALL wew, and of the most ep 
proved kind. With a desire to please, 
share of public patronage. 









